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VEW EDITION. 


Speer's Arithmetics The Clarendon Dictionary 


“ j THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
By WILLIAM W. SPEER, WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, s. S. HALDEMAN, LL, D., 
5 Late Professor of Comparative Philology in the 


Professor of English Literature, Johns Hopkins 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, CHICAGO, ILL. 


University. University of Pennsylvania. 


and Definitions, for School, Home, and Business Use. 


SPEER’S ELEM ENTARY ARITHMETIC has In order to imcseane the uscidliiens of this popular handbook, it 


has been carefully revised by the author, and is now printed from 


been adopted recent l y for exclusive new plates. Many new words that have come into current use in 
the past twenty years have been added. 
The spellings and pronunciations are those of the best standards 


USe In the Second, Third, and Fourth of usage. Only proper names and terms derived from them are 


now printed with capital initials. Dr. Browne’s added Brier 


(srades of the ® H ICA (; () Public History or THE EnGiistt) LANGUAGE presents much valuable and 


interesting information. 
S h | The Pronouncing List of Geographical Names has been much 

CHOOIS. enlarged and includes names that have recently become prominent. 
Other new Appendices of value and interest have been added. In 
its inclusion of the largest usefulness in compact and convenient 
form, the CLARENDON is unequalled by any other existing manual. 

Correspondence is invited. 
18mo, Cloth. xii.+ 365 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
We cordially invite correspondence. | 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, =, University « PUBLISHING * COMPANY « 
43, 45, 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


BOSTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


A LETTER and a telegram from a teacher in Alabama reached us on Sept. 28, 1898. 9 . 

The letter said: ‘‘ It has been suggested t» me that I might stand a much Deutsch ts Dri | | master 
better chance of obtaining a’position in case I should come north. Do you think it would 
be wise for me to throw up this position, with its uncertainty in regard to salary, which seems 


daily to become more of a certainty of not receiving it, for an uncertainty of obtaining a posi- | @ 
tion at all? I rely on your judgment to advise me.” The telegram, sent three days later, in erman. sé é 
said: ‘‘Leave to-night; reach Seneca Falls Saturday morning.” It was in response to this 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


telegram sent by us on Sept. 27: ‘ Have AN Begin as soon as you can get there. Sal- 

made engagement for you, Seneca Falls. ary, $550.” She had written before that Based on Systematic Gradation and Steady Repetition. 
she wanted to give up her place in Alabama, and would take anything we could give her. So 

when the president of the Seneca Falls board of education came in on September 27 and By SOLOMON DEUTSCH, A.M., Ph.D. 


stated what sort of a teacher he wanted, we said: ‘‘ Here is a teacher whom we know 
well, and can guarantee to be satisfactory. You can get her for $550, because she 
1 ; ac > “Tale 

finds herself deceived - her present place, ga through | another bing Telegraph For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the Publisher. 
for her to get to Seneca Falls as soon as possible; we will give her this place now, and , 


perhaps other work later,” he said. ‘The entire interview did not 4 THT BOR AM WILLIAM R. JENKIN 5, 


occupy five minutes, and OM WeNt...- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 851-853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
Pens for all purposes. 


12mo, Cloth, 463 pages. $1.25. 


Established 1860. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 


Are making just such pens as you need in your school, whether for the usual slant, Nos. Al, 128, 333, or the Vertical __ "5 Wremmcxcen 
Writers, Nos. 556, 5670, 621, — all equally of first quality. Ask your stationer for them, or place on your requisitions. — ~“<sallilititssionsureny 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 John Street, New York. 


Works; Camden, N. J. 


American Graphite 
PENCILS 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. The 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


| If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JourNAL oF EpucaTion and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : : Jersey City, N. J. 


A concise Handbook of the English Language in Orthography, Pronunciation, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Scribner’s Magazine has for the Octo- 
ber number: Frontispiece, “Arnold Tells 
His Wife of the Discovery of His Treason”’ 
(the story of the Revolution); “The Battle 
of San Juan,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, illustrated; “The Regulars at 
El Caney,” by Captain Arthur H. 
Lee, R. A., British military attache, 
illustrated from  photographs;- 
Day of the Surrender of Santiago,” by 
James F. J. Archibald, illustrated; “A 
New York Day—Evening,” drawings by C, 
D. Gibson, The Tenth Inning, The Cable 
Car, Waiting for Tables at the Waldorf, 
In the Park; ‘‘The Workers—The West,” 
VIl., From Chicago to Denver, by Walter 
A. Wickoff: ‘““Who Go Down to the Sea in 
Ships,” a poem, by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning; “Johnny’s Job,” by Octave Thanet, 
illustrated; ‘The Story of the Revolu- 
tion,’ The Test of Endurance, 1779-1781, 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, illustrated; ‘A 
New York Nocturn,” by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, with full-page illustration; “‘Red 
Rock,” A Chronicle of Reconstruction, 
chapters XXXVII-XL., by Thomas Nelson 
Page; ‘“Allerseelen,” a poem, by Rosa- 
mond Marriott Watson; “Drummed Out,” 
a story, by Harrison Robertson, illus- 
trated; “American Popularity,” an essay, 
by Aline Gorren; “‘To Faustine,’’ a poem,} 
by Arthur Colton; ‘Afloat for News in 
War Times,” by John R. Spears. Topics 
of The Point of View: “The God of Bat- 
tles,” ‘“‘A ‘Classical’ Pronunciation,’ and 


The 


— GLLOTTS 
One Comp lete Pen) 
Writing-machine 1045, VERTICULAR. 
is the JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS... 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


© JOSEPH GI 
MULTISCRIPT 


1047, MULTISCRIPT, 


.....91 John Street, New York. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 


| BJemington 
Standard Typewriter 


sational publications, to write us for 
It does not rely on cone cr 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 
END FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 

NEW MODELS. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
| 327 few 


particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


| 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOrK. 


“The Spirit of Boyhood.”’ In the Field of 
Art: “Artistic Die-Sinking of the Present 
Time,” with illustrations. Price, $3.00 a 
vear: single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—Harper’s Magazine for October has for 
special features: “The Santiago Cam- 
paign”’ (two maps and twenty illustrations 
after photographs by the author), by Cas- 
par Whitney; “On the Roof of the World,” 
notes from my journey through Asia (six- 
teen illustrations after sketches and 
photographs by the author), by Sven 
Hedin; “Social Life in the British Army,” 
second paper (four illustrations, including 
frontispiece), by a British officer; ‘Our 
Future Policy,’ by the Hon. J. G. Carlisle; 
“Our Navy in Asiatic Waters” (twenty-six 
illustrations and two maps), by William 
Elliot Griffis; ‘‘Mr. Gladstone, Reminis- 
cences, Anecdotes, and an Estimate,” by 
George W. Smalley. The number also 
contains part II. of “An Angel in a Web,” 
by Julian Ralph, illustrated; ‘“‘Where the 
Laborers Are Few,” the seventh of the 
“Old Chester Tales,” by Margaret Deland, 
illustrated; ‘“‘An Author’s Reading and Its 
Consequences,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
illustrated; and ‘“‘The Span o’ Life,’ part 
I., by William McLennan and J. N. Mell- 
wraith, fllustrated. The poems of the 
number are by Meredith Nicholson and 
Harrison S. Morris. 
with “The Golfer’s Alphabet,” by W. G. 
van Tassel Sutphen. The illustrations for 
The Drawer are by A. B. Frost, Albert E. 
Sterner, Gertrude Parkington, and Oliver 


Herford. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York City: Harper & 
Brothers. 


—Lovers of beautiful architecture—and 
who is not—-will find pleasure in the ini- 
tial article in the October Chautauquan, 
upon “The Cathedrals of England.” The 
ten illustrations show exceptionally good 
views of Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, 
Salisbury, and Ely, and the text accom- 
panying them, very enfertainingly writ- 
ten by S. Parkes Cadman, points out their 
distinguishing features, and gives just 
enough of the history of each to whet the 
appetite. A second article in the Novem- 
ber number will complete the series. 


The complete novel in the October is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is ““Confessions of an 
Aide-de-Camp,” by Captain F. A. Mitchel. 
It is a rattling tale of the Civil War, and 
the heroine and hero (especially the hero- 
ine) pass through some surprising adven- 
tures. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


St. Nicholas for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 
The Century for October; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New Vork. 
Ladies’ Home Journal tor October; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia. 
Atlantie Monthly for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 
The Magazine of Art for October; terms, $3.50 
year. New York 
Magazine for October: tert 
( ‘rms, 3.00 
a year. Philadelphia, 
The Homiletic Review for October: aR 
‘ ctober; te S $2.50 
ayear. New York. 
The Review of Reviews for October $2.5 
ayear. New York. 
New England Magazine for Oc j Re 
Magaz tober; ter $3 
a year. Boston. ober; terms, $3.00 
The Catholic World for Octe 
yber; terms, &3 
year. New York. 
The Chautan 
quan for October; terms, $2.00 ; 
year. Meadville, Pa. $2. 


The Drawer opens!of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth's “Koh-i-noor’ 


Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Does not break or 
Smear. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Erases Easily. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Outlasts All Other 
Pencils. 


Koh-i-noor 
Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby suits 
all purposes. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 


Instruct your pupils to always use “ KOH-I-NOOR”’ pencils, and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacber and pupil. 
“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON, 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


TIME IS MONEY. 
SAVE /T THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA,} OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


NEW YORK. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
R, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State 8t., Boston, Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
EK. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt., 


AND 
ENN | co. 
SUPPLIES 


International Journal of Ethi 
) -thics for October; 
terms, $2.50 a year, Philadelphia, 


New York. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Clark's Improved 
School Stencils. 


FOR THE HELP OF TEACHERS 
IN ALL GRADES. 


GET THE BEST. 
Send for Catalogue to 
S.C. CLARK & CO., 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


_ With every $2.00 order at retail price, a ‘* Magic 
Game of Letters and Figures” sent free. 


140 Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Escort & 
4 Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 
3 Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 
ie &c. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
me Visiting and Hidden Name Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIY CARD CO,, Cadiz, Olio, 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


_A collection of books of the highest standing in 
literature. The best texts in good readable type, 
and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure front- 
ispieces, tastefully bound in flexible cloth covers, 
gilt top (4x6). The books have been adopted by 
the leading colleges, and are accepted as containing 
thie best of the shorter works of these great writers 
and statesmen. In this series nine independent vol- 
umes have been issued: 


Poe (7) Macaulay (9) 
Hawthorne (8) Franklin (7) 
Irving (7) Webster (5) 


Carlyle (7) Lincoln, including the 

Ruskin (9) ** Lost Speech” (7) 
(The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
selections.) 


To NEw yearly subscribers for 


PUBLIC OPINION 


we will present a set of any THREE of these volumes, 
If you‘are not familiar with PUBLIC OPINION, we shal] 
be glad to send you sample copies. It is au eclectic 
weekly that aims to cover briefly every field of 
human activity. Its departments are 


American Affairs Eeligion 
Foreign Affairs Letters and Art 
Sociology Business and Finance 
Science Book Reviews 
The American Affairs department is especially val- 
uable, reflecting as it does the sentiment of the press 
of the entire country. 
By reading this one paper you can beas well posted 
as though you read 3,000 each week, Our editors do 
that for you. 
PUBLIC OPINION may be just the paper you have 
wanted for years. The subscription price is $2.50 
per year, $1.25 for six months. 
THE PUBLIC OPINION CoO., 

15 Astor Place, New York. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPARY. 


2 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJouRNAL 
can have theirsubscriptions ad- 
vanced siz months by sending a 
new yearly subscription, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM A WATER COLOR 
BY IRVING R. WILES 


A GOOD NIGHT'S REST. 


“There is a“comfortable feeling” that comes after 
a bath with Ivory Soap, which is conducive to ~~ 


a good night's rest. | 
IVORY SOAP is pure, cleansing 
and refreshing, and leaves the tenderest skin 


woe with a delicious sense of restful comfort. 
THE Co IT FLOATS. 
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Vol. XLVIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER 6, 1898. 


Number 13. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : £2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 6 . ° 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo 6CU* 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, i+, « ae? 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER VOYAGING. 


BY ABBIE 8. HINCKLEY. 


Hark. to the blithe brisk summons of the breeze! 
List to the call of birds and tossing boughs. 
Far above fields and forests glide the prows 

Of airy argosies that sail the seas 

Of luminous blue space. Aboard, at ease, 

We drift and dream, for so the day endows 
Ou: low estate with riches; so allows 

Fetters of flesh to fall away from these 
Escaping spirits. Now October calls 
All souls a-voyaging. Lofty hills to climb, 
With eves and hearts uplifted. Seas, sublime 

To seek on sounding shores. Swift waterfalls 
And large, blue lakes and lovely lands to view, 
Sail with the wind and autumn’s radiant crew! 


A FRIEND. 


Lo, thou art safe unto thy journey’s end 
If thou but hast Sagacity for friend. 
—Clinton Scollard, in October Lippincott’s. 


Know not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 
—Robert Browning. 


Seasons of nuts and fruitfulness! 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to lead and bless 
—Keats. 


The longer on this earth we live, 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high; stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely, and unwasted days. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Wetiineton The ordinary child 
has to remember to be good; the child of the kinder- 
garten forgets to be naughty. 

Rev. Cuarves G. Ames, Boston: Even bad boys 
and girls will generally recognize superior authority 
when they see it in company with superior virtue and 
goodness. 

F. McBeatu: The function of the public 
school is to equip its pupils as thoroughly and com- 
pletely as possible for successful, happy living. To 
this end (1) it should furnish such general prac- 
tical knowledge as is necessary to the conduct of the 
ordinary affairs of life, and which also may serve as 
the best preparation for the ready mastery of the 
various special callings and professions in which men 
engage; (2) while imparting this needed informa- 
tion, it should aim at the development of the highest 
possible degree of mental power and skill, should 
train the mind to correct habits of thought, quicken 
perception, sharpen judgment, and strengthen reason ; 
(3) it should address itself to the systematic develop- 
ment and training of the ethic and wsthetie nature, 
with the purpose of forming character and enlarging 
capacity to enjoy — to find happiness. 


bridges, which at its western end divides 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION, 


This exposition, whose official title includes with 
the above the word “International,” was formally 
opened at Omaha, Neb., June 1. lt is to continue 
five months, closing November 1. Its origin is traced 
to the Trans-Mississippi congress at its session in 
November, 1895, whose action resulted in forming : 
corporation for the special object of illustrating to the 
world the manufactures, the mining, the agriculture, 
the horticulture, the forestry, the business, and the 
immeasurable general resources of the vast region 
westward from the Mississippi to the Pacific and 
stretching from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The 


and the Arch of States; the last, forming the entrance, 
is a noble construction of stone intended to be perma- 
nent. Ending the perspective at the extreme western 
end of the grand quadrangle stands the vast United 
States government building, 500 feet long, in Lonie 
architecture, bearing on its central section a colossal 
gilt dome, on whose top stands a statue of Liberty, 
holding its electric torch at a height of 178 feet. 

The part of the lake fronting this building is named: 
The Mirrors. Broad steps, flanked by sculptured 
figures, lead down to it; on it are pleasure boats 
and swans, and around it are beautiful grounds, 
with various unique and artistic adornments. 

An original feature of this exposition is the admi- 

rable provision for making the journey from 


LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


title “International” is justified by the co-operation of 
Kngland, Canada, Mexico, China, and several other 
foreign countries. ‘The cornerstone of the first large 
structure was laid on April 22, 1897. About 
$2,500,000 have been expended in construction and 
equipment. 

The city of Omaha, with a population of 150,000, 
is itself an exhibition of enterprise and of marvelous 
advance. Here, on the banks of the Missouri, fifty 
years ago, wild Indians hunted the buffalo, while west- 
ward stretched a vast wilderness known as the “Great 
American Desert,” an area whose business enterprise, 
productive wealth, and social advancement 


one great building to the others, a charming 
half-mile waik, under vine-shaded arcades, 
whose long and graceful pillared lines, 
blending in the general architectural plan, 
give welcome shelter from sun and rain, 
These connecting colonnades open along 
both sides on pleasing seenes—here the 
placid lake, gay with gondolas and launches; 
there shaded arbors, fountains, winding 
walks, and music pavilions: at each end the 
line of colonnade sweeps into a broad and 
graceful curve. At night the buildings and 
grounds are lighted by innumerable electric 
lights. 

The material of all the structures is the 
light and easily wrought “staff” such as in 
the Chicago exposition: was found to give 
beautiful effects of snowy whiteness and to 
combine delicacy of ornament with all the 
semblance of massive strength. At Omaha, 
while much of the snowy beauty appears in the build- 
ings as a group, an original effect is produced by every- 
where toning down the white into a rich old-ivory 
tint. 

As with all great expositions, the heavy utilities are 
brightened with fragments from Vanity Fair, here 
gathered on an assigned section of the grounds into 
what is stvled the Passing Show—a resort for a great 
variety of amusement and frolic, yet not without some 
serious contributions not easy of classification in the 
regularly organized departments. 

The exposition grounds, as a whole, present a speet- 


now find illustration in this exposition, fitly 
styled the “ Magic City.” The site chosen is 
ideal in fitness to its present use. It occu- 
ples about 200 acres, scarcely two miles from 
the centre of Omaha, with which it has con- 
nection by many lines of electric and steam 
railways. Its form is that of an L, one arm 
of which is along the bluff skirting the river, 
and giving a view far up and down the 
valley; here, on a plot of sixty acres, stand 
the buildings of the various states, number- 
Back, westward from 


ing about a dozen. 
this strip, lies the other strip of the L, with 
the main structures of the Fair. This is on 
ground known as the Nountze tract, 670 feet 
wide and nearly half a mile long, having at 
its centre, through almost its whole length, 
a canal 150 feet wide, with picturesque 


into three lobes or arms, making a lake about 
400 feet across. This grand canal couit, 
with its broad esplanades, is flanked on both 
sides with the buildings for the various classes of ex- 
hibits, forming an extended and imposing quadrangle 
more than 2,000 feet long 'and about 550 feet wide. 
On one side of the quadrangle, beginning at the east 
end (or the bluff), are the Electrical and Machinery 
hall, the Manufacturers’ building, the Administration 
building, and the building of Agriculture; on the 
other side stands first the Auditorium for great assem- 
blies: thence westward are the Mines and Mining 
building, building of the Liberal Arts, and Fine Arts 
building. On this quadrangle are also two notable 
arches of grand proportions, the Administration arch 


Minune 


MINES AND MINING BUILDING, OMAHA EXPOSITION, 


men of landscape gardening as notable as is the good 
taste and harmony of the large architectural design. 
It is impossible here to give details of the exhibits 
in the various departments; in general they are the 
same as in the great expositions, among which it now 
scems that this must be given a rightful place. A 
hoard of women has charge of all the educat-onal 
features. They usual 
“Woman’s building,” 
and instead have provided by five-cent subscriptions 
from school children throughout the West a building 
for boys and girls, containing also rooms for mothers 


have dispensed with the 
with its claim and its propheey, 
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and children, a model nursery, and a creche. School- 
children have been invited to send specimens of their 
best work in penmanship, composition, history, draw- 
ing, ete., and since December an enthusiastic com- 
petition has been going on. Prizes are offered, and 
the prize exhibits are to find place in the Exposition 
building. 

This exposition, which opened without a dollar of 
bonded debt, and whose spirit and plan are large and 
wise, forms a great landmark of our national progress. 


COURTESY IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, QUINCY, MASS. 
Although the most valuable tuition received by 
pupils of any age is undoubtedly unconscious, and 


while courtesy by rule must always be pitiably defiant, 


still there must be certain principles on which true 
courtesy is based, and certain methods of applying 
these principles to special cases. Childhood and 
youth, as well as maturity, crave attention and con- 
sideration. In some instances the ’child’s interest in 
its games or occupations is directly proportional to 
the amount of attention it attracts. 

A young man once said to me: “When old Smith 
wouldn’t recognize me on the street, that spoiled me.” 

Apropos of such a remark as that, it may be said 
that the young man was easily “spoiled.” Perhaps so, 
and yet hatred of a teacher, of school, of learning, and 
of wisdom has been fostered by the mere failure to 
recognize a pupil on the street. 

“Why do all the boys raise their hats to you?” asked 
a young teacher of his superior. “They yell at me!” 
“Perhaps it is because I always raise my hat to the 
boys,” replied the older teacher. 

It is astonishing to note the nice gradations of cour- 
tesy among college students. One professor merely 
nods as he passes,a second bows, perhaps coldly,a third 
bows and smiles unaffectedly, a fourth touches his hat, 
a fifth raises his hat, and, curiously but naturally 
enough, each professor gets paid in his own coin. If 
an impulsive boy raises his hat to his professor or 
schoolmaster, and gets in return either no recognition 
at all, or a mere nod with no soul in it, or a patronizing 
soulless smile, or even a touching of the hat, that boy, 
consciously or unconsciously, will feel cheated. 

“Why do you raise your hat to that man, and just 
touch it to the minister?” asked one ragged urchin of 
another. 

“Because I raised my hat to the minister once, and 
he only touched his, but that other man always takes 
off his hat to me,” was the reply. And a good reply it 
was. It is only the churl and the nouveau riche who 
cannot understand the everlasting reciprocity of 
courtesy. 

What is that gentle, yet compelling and irresistible 
force that raises the caps, even ragged ones, and 
brings out pleasant smiles and graceful bows? ‘That 
force is not arbitrary power. ‘The schoolmaster who 
covered the blackboards with “Shalt Nots,” that in 
number outdid Sinai’s, was compelled to spend most 
of his time correcting pupils for improprieties not in- 
cluded in the schedule. 

A lean, anxious-looking schoolmaster once said to 
me: “In my school I will have order, if 1 have to kill 
some one.” No doubt; but what kind of order, and 
who is to be killed? 

One Fourth of July years ago, one of my neighbors, 
at whose house I was “celebrating,” tried to force me 
to say “Yes, sir,” instead of “Yes.” True to the spirit 
of the day, I declined to do so. My “yes” meant no 
discourtesy. Furthermore, I declined to plead guilty 
to the charge of discourtesy, and the required altera- 
tion would most certainly have been an admission of 
guilt on my part. I sincerely hope that I am not vin- 
dictive, but the injustice of that neighbor’s attempt 
still rankles in my mind. 1 have also stored up against 

him another circumstance, certainly not of national 
importance, namely, that he ate noisily. To this day 
he is to me the man who tried to force me to say “sir,” 
and who ate noisily. Probably he had some excellent 
qualities. Not I. 
‘To return to this matter of recognition of friends, 

— adults so very different from the young? Said a 

friend of mine not long ago:— ; 


Quien sabe? 


Dr. Blank reeognizes me one day and is very pleas- 


ant; the next day he ‘cuts me dead.’ I am through 
with him.” 

“Ah, but I am near-sighted; besides, I get lost in 
thought.” some one will say. So be it, but you will 
have to take the consequences. But why not use your 
glasses, and lose yourself in thought of others’ 
feelings? 

‘The scope of courtesy in schools, as in all other forms 
of society, is boundless. It is both spoken and un- 
spoken, acted and unacted. A teacher’s entire useful- 
ness is sometimes destroyed by the purely unconscious 
assumption of social superiority. The teacher must 
remember that “there is but one aristocracy in this 
ccuntry,—the aristocracy of service.’ How utterly 
petty, then, in the public school, whose very watch- 
word is equality, to assume a social superiority that is 
often entirely imaginary! True social superiority is 
invariably marked by the absence of assumption. The 
“thoroughbred” is recognized even by the Bowery boy. 

The form and spirit of addressing pupils is of vast 
impertance. “Young rascal,’ “Now then, young 
man,” “Say, boy,” and such uncouth salutations must 
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be dropped. Personally I object to calling high 
school girls by their first names or pet names. ‘The 
title “Miss” should be prefixed to the girl’s last name. 
Some may say that ‘Miss’ makes girls old before their 
time. lt may make them grow several inches on the 
first few applications, but it does not add to their age. 
Society accords the title of “Miss” to girls of high 
school age, and school is merely a part of society. 
Over-familiarity quickly degenerates into unmixed 
vulgarity. 

I once saw, with feelings of disgust be it admitted, 
a well-known teacher lay not violent but directing 
hands on a young lady’s shoulders to guide her to her 
place among cthers on the platform. “Hands off!” 
was my thought. Yet thousands of teachers have not 
yet learned that the pupil’s person is as sacred as the 
teacher's. In “the brave days of old,” L know, the 
master spent much time in the delectable occupation 
of flogging fellow-beings into submission and possibly 
into love of learning. Yes, but how is it that high 
schools know corporal punishment no more? And 
how is it that they were never so successful before as 
they are to-day? 

High school boys should be called “Mister.” Why? 
Because they are entitled to the appellation, just as the 
girls are properly called “Miss.” To call a boy of 
high school age “John” or “Johnnie” or “Smith” may 
be tolerated on account of the teacher’s tone and man- 
ner, but if the tone and manner are bad, such forms of 
address may be singularly offensive. If boys are not 
of “Mister” size at first, they soon grow to such pro- 
portions. Some boys may laugh at the title, but they 
soon accept it as a matter of course, and enjoy it. It 
is, like “Miss,” a badge of equality. But, whither in 
a discussion like this? Is not the conclusion of the 
whole matter, 


‘* Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 


A VISIT TO A BROOKLINE (MASS.) SCHOOL. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, BOSTON, 

“Pure air is essential to health; hence the tempera- 
ture of-a room should be kept as nearly as possible at 
degrees. The thermegmeter should be frequently 
consulted. 

“The windows should be opened freely both at top 
and bettom during recess and after each session.” 

A placard conspicuously posted, bearing these 
words, was the first thing my eyes fell upon on enter- 
ing the Lincoln school, Brookline, which I recently 
visited. 

I was delighted, and had I never heard one en- 
comium bestowed upon this school, I should neverthe- 
less have been immediately prepossessed in its favor. 

“This is what every schoolroom in the land ought 
to have,’ I said to myself. ‘Teachers think that 
they are particular about the matter of ventilation, 
but that they are not a visit to the great majority of 
their rooms will show. They seem to need to be con- 
stantly reminded of the necessity of fresh air.” 

The first class I visited was the cooking class. 
Tiere twenty girls in a regalia of white caps and aprons 
listex.ed to the lecture of the cooking teacher, after 
which they set about preparing the chicken salad for 
which they had been given directions. I left them 
“divided among the various ingredients,” as another 
visitor expressed it,—cutting up chicken, beating 
eyes, Inixing oil, getting lettuce ready, ete., and fol- 
lowed the teacher into the large dining room, where a 
table was most invitingly spread for luncheon. 

“And do the girls ever come in and eat here?” | 
asked, looking around approvingly at the polished 
floor, end at the cupboard and sideboard with their 
pretty china and shining silver. 

“O, yes,” was the reply. “They very often come in 
to test their cooking. They take turns about in wait- 
ing and being waited upon. Next year we expect to 
have a laundry, which will add materially to the in- 
dustrial department of the school. ‘This department 
comprises now, however, manual training, cooking, 
sewing, a course in architecture and designing, as well 
as instruction in various branches of housework.” 

“De all the Brookline schools have cooking?” I en- 
quired. “No,” was the reply; “this is what is called 
the ‘Fereign School, and it has been thought best to 
have a great deal of industrial work here. In the 
Lawrence school, French and Latin are substituted 
for much of the industrial work done here.” 

“And what is this little asked as we 
passed into a sort of “ingle nook,” made cosy and at- 
tractive by engravings and by various books scattered 
about on the window seat and on ledges. Is it a read- 
ing ecrner?” 

“No, not especially,” was the answer; “but we try 
to liave every portion of the school look just as attrac- 
tive and homelike as possible.” 

| thought of this answer many times during my 
short visit to the Lincoln school, and thought of how 
eminently successful the teachers were in their en- 
deavors. Everywhere there were choice engravings, 
casts, bas reliefs, books, mounted photographs of the 
best works of art and the most noted places and build- 
ings, fine Japanese motives, art folios, ete. And in the 
large hall | noted with delight a frieze from the Par- 
thenon, besides numerous fine casts of noted statues. 

The next room I visited was the eighth grade. 
Here a Wellesley graduate—-one of the “training class 
of college girls,” as the regular teacher explained to 
Ine—was giving a lesson in physiology. After this was 
over, the regular teacher placed some bunches of wild 
sorret on the front row of desks, together with paints, 
brushes, and ink, and announced that the next hour 
would be given up to drawing. She told the pupils 
that they might make their own choice of sprays, and 
of the medium for reproducing them, using pen and 
ink, brush and ink, pencil, or water colors, as they 
pleased. 

It was most interesting watching these young peo- 
ple take care of themselves. There was no friction 
over the selection of flowers or of the media used; no 
interruptions, interventions, or commands by the 
teacher. Who can but believe that the self-govern- 
ment, the necessary giving up to others, the planning 
and choosing for themselves of these children, must 
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result in the greatest good to them, and prove one of 
the most potent and valuable factors of their educa- 
tion? 

After the school was fairly at work, I busied myself 
in looking at the decorations of the room. ‘There was 
the “Aurora,” a number of the most celebrated 
Madonnas, a set of the “American Poets and Their 
Homes” issued by Mr. Winship this winter, two or 
three casts, engravings of St. Peter’s and other famous 
cithcdrals and buildings, besides the work of the 
pupils which comprised drawings from life and still 
i fe: and designs, free and conventional, from the 
fleur de lis, the dandelion, the daisy, the buttercup, and 
Vielet. 

1 had only time after my visit to this room for a 
run into two of the lower grammar grades. Here | 
observed the same spontaneity on the part of the 
pupils, and, T may remark en passant, the same good 
sense and care in regard to ventilation on the part of 
the teachers noticeable throughout the rest of the 
school. 

“Well,” I said, talking to myseM again, “Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer’s declaration that, ‘In spite of archi- 
tecls, in spite of modern systems of ventilation and 
heating, the wise teacher can find a way to ventilate 
the schoolroom,’ is proved true in the Brookline 
schools.” 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS *—(V1.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


(Continued. 
IV. I have dwelt at some length on these first pic- 
tures to show what kind of lessons and how varied ones 


18t4. He was one of the great majority of artists 


who are so unfortunate as not to be appreciated dur- 
ing their lifetime. His style was so very new and 
startling that neither erities nor public knew what to 


think of it at first: but now there is scarcely a home 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Ax. excellent beginning is made through out-of- 
door observations. The children will report a large 
number of facts that may be 


Fig. 6. ‘ THe GLEANERS,”’—By Jean Francois Millet. 


without some reproduction of one, at least, of Millet’s 
work. Just look at this shepherd girl, who 
seems so lonely on that wide stretch of plain 
in spite of her sheep and dogs. As she stands there 
with her knitting I would like to know what her 
thoughts are; would not you? Pictures of sheep and 

a shepherd always lead the 


Fig. 4. ‘THe SHEPHERDESS.”’—By Jean Frangois Millet. 


may be drawn from seemingly simple pictures. ‘The 
series here given are all full of suggestion, as well as 


thoughts to the One who was 
called the “Tender Shepherd.” 
| V. Constant Troyon, who 
| painted these “Oxen going to 
Labor,” is one of the most famous 
landscape and animal painters of 
this century. He, too, was born 
in France, at Sevres (1810), (the 
place where something famous is 
made; what?). Troyon took 
many medals, and was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor in 
1849. That is about as high in 
honors as any Frenchman can 
go. This artist is famous for 
strong coloring and grandeur 
of line in drawing. There 
are many fine works of his 
in the United States. This 
picture arouses thoughts of ac- 
tivity, for the man and his oxen 
are going forth to the day’s 
labor, but if they remain 
faithful all day, they will 
earn the sweet reward of rest at evening. 

VI. Fig. 6 is considered the finest of all of Millet’s 
fine painting, and is owned in 


Fig.5. “OxeN TO LABor,”’—By Constant Troyon, 


being of great beauty of conception and execution. 
The painter of “The Shepherdess” was the cele- 
brated Jean Francois Millet, also born in France, in 


*Copyrighted, 1898. 


France, where it hangs in that cel- 

ebrated gallery called the Louvre. 
(Tell something about its past.) 
This is a busy scene and a very 
expressive one, for these women 
show forth the great frugality of 
the French peasants. They are 
following the harvesters and gath- 
ering up every stray spear of 
grain, “that nothing may be lost.” 
Perhaps some of you saw the fa- 
mous painting called “The 
Angelus” that was brought to 
America a few years ago. It was 
by the same artist, and though 
some one in the United States 
bought it, the French people 
loved it so they bought it back 
again for $150,000. We are glad 
to have such a great artist as 
Millet appreciated, though it is 
after he has passed away and brings sad thoughts of the 
lonely, unappreciated man working faithfully to rep- 
resent nature as she appealed to him and to teach his 
lessons by that means. 


used by the teacher in impress- 
ing the habits and work of in- 
Some typical illustra- 
tions may be kept alive in “in- 
sect cages” for a more careful 
observation of habits and 
adaptations, 


sects. 


Insects are performing an 
cssential work in nature. Bees 
are seen flying from flower to 
flower, pushing down into the 
flower for the neetar which is 
usually secreted at the base of 
the flower leaves. In doing 
this the bees rub their hairy 
bodics against the pollen 
on the stamens, thence 
they carry it to the next 


an extending head of a 


pistil. This exchange of pol- 
len in flowers is thought 


to preduce better fruit than the pollen of the same 
flower would produce. This opens the way to the 
nc ticing of insects on the flowers in the work of assist- 
ing what is called the cross fertilizing of flowers. 

Butterflies in the sunlight and moths in the twi- 
light are seen hovering over the flowers, pushing a long 
tongue-like part down deep into the tube of the flower 
for the nectar at its base. These insects are covered 
with hairs which catch the pollen, as did those of the 
bees. On the more open flowers flies, beetles, and 
ocher small insects are seen at work for the nectar; 
these insects also assist in the cross fertilization of 
flowers. A great many observations will be reported 
by children who are aroused to a little enthusiasm in 
finding how the insects and flowers are related. 

Flowers brought into the schoolroom are examined 
particularly to see how insects will have to manage to 
get at the nectar—to see how they will rub against 
stamen and pistil—to find whether the stamens or 
pistils ripen first in the flower. Insects placed in the 
“cages” with flowers will illustrate the ways in which 
the insects manoeuvre to get at the nectar. Comstock 
in his “Insect Life” (Appleton) suggests a cage made 
by eqnbining a flower pot and a large lamp chimney or 
lantern globe, the top of the latter covered with Swiss 
niislin. 

Structure of Flowers. The flowers are now exam- 
iued more in detail in order to understand the value 
of the work of the insect. The story of the fertiliza- 
tion of the flower is excellently told in Morley’s “Song 
of Life” (McClurg & Co., Chicago). “The showy 
part of the flower surrounds delicate inner organs. 
The first set of these organs is the stamens, these have 
a delicate stem with a pollen box anther at the top. 
When the anther is ripe, the cells split open and let 
the pollen fall out. The pollen every flower must 
have if the plant is to bear seed. There remains one 
other part, the pistil, with a seed case at its base. A 
slencer column, the style, rises from the ovary and is 
The ovary and stigma 
aie the necessary parts, the style is only a passage way 
from one to the other. In the ovary are found the 
little ovules, but these are not seeds. No ovule alone 


tepped by a ball like stigma. 


could become a seed; they need the magic touch of 
other life. This other life is the pollen. When the 
pistil is ripe, the stigma is moist and sticky. The 
grains of pollen from the stamen fall against the 
stigma, or the pollen from neighboring plants is 
rubbed against it by bees and other insects going frem 
flower to flower, or is blown against it by the wind. 
The pollen grain contains very small living bodies. 
The two lives, that of the pollen and that of the ovule, 
must unite before the seed can be formed. The 
power of life seems stronger where new elements join; 
and for.this reason fertilization from another plant, 
or cross fertilization, as a rule produces stronger plants 
than self-fertilization.” 

These few quotations are sufficient to show the 
delicate manner in which the life process of nature is 


flower, where it catches on 
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deseribed. The whole chapter on “Flowers” is an 
excellent guide to the teacher in indicating what to 
have the children observe, also it points out how to 
(ink out the meaning of what is seen. 

An enlarged diagram of some flower will be helpful 
in fixing in mind the structure. Many flowers should 
be cxzimined in order to trace the process of fruit 
formation. When the plan is understood the children 
should be able to write the story of cross-fertilization 
by insects, also that of the steps in forming fruit. 
Some. illustrative drawing adds to the value of the 
written paper. If it is possible to show the children 
some pollen grains under a good magnifying glass, it 
will add much to the interest. The pollen of different 
flowers will reveal a wonderful variation of beautiful 
shapes. 

Reading to the children from the “Song of Life” 
ix the right kind of nature reading, because it enriches 
the meaning of what has been observed, and it impels 
to further observation of nature’s ways. 

While many other phases of “Inseet Life” might 
be {Howed,. it seems wise to take some one important 
nature thought and dwell on it till a definite impres- 
sion ismade. This thought of the development of 
fruit by the assistance of insects sends the children out 
of doors to find facts, and becomes #problem to be 
worked out to some solution. Tt should be handled 
in such a manner as to encourage the individuality of 
the children in making observations, as well as in 
drav ing the conclusions. 


WHO WROTE 


[Answers next week. | 
1. “One Hoss Shay’? 
2. “Water Babies’? 
3. “Anabel Lee’? 
“Captains Courageous”? 
dD. “A Lady of Quality’? 
6. “In Kedar’s Tent’? 
7. “The Sign of the Cross”? 
8s. Little Minister’? 
9. “Robert Elsmere”? 
10. “Little Dorrit’? 
11. “Daniel Deronda’? 
12. “Ben Hur’? 
13. “Unele Tom’s Cabin’? 
14. “Prisoner of Chillon”? 
15. “Tam O'Shanter”? 


A STUDY OF HENRY CLAY.—(1777-1852.) 
BY EUGENE PARSONS. 
QUESTIONS. 
| Answers next week. ] 
1. Give outline of Henry Clay’s political career? 
2. With what parties was he identified? 
3. What ideas did he stand for? 
t. With what measures besides tariffs and internal 
improvements is his name associated ? 
5. What of the Missourt Compromise ? 
6. What of the Compromise of 1850? 
y. What was Clay’s attitude toward Nullification 
in 1832-32 
8. What of Clay as a statesman? 
% Tlow does he compare with other famous 
American orators? 
10, What were the elements of his success? 


ARCHITECTULE.* —(1.) 
BY LUCY A, FITCH. 
EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

The beginnings of Egyptian architecture and art 
cannot be traced. Their earliest known remains show 
ereat skill in construction and their sculpture at its 
best. The Kevptian is the most interesting of all 
sivles, hecauss absolute l\ origimal, There Wills nothing 
brave kx ol it, ana i became the parent of all subsequent 

~lVles hie history or art is like the tule of the 

that huilt,” only instead of is the 


@* ‘The papers of this series were first 5 


lully illustrated by blackboard work than they can be in this form. 


‘at that ate the malt,” we say, “This is the style that - 


made the Assyrian, that influenced the Grecian, that 
inspired the Roman,” and so on to the Renaissance. 

We find that architectural styles and the systems of 
ornamentation belonging to them can be classed 
chronologically in three great groups,—ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern. In the first, we may include 
four styles which bear a family resemblance to each 
other,—the Fgyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman. 
These flourished in the period between 3,000 B. C. and 
350 A.D. Their mutual resemblance is due partly to 
the fact that their general plans of construction were 
similar. It may seem strange that the methods of 
spanning an opening, like a doorway or window, should 
materially affect the style, till we observe how different 
in appearance are two buildings, one having round 
arches over windows and doors, and the other having 
straight beams. With the use of the arch a different 
construction from that used for the straight beam is 
demanded, 

The Egyptians and Grecians made use wholly of the 
beam to span openings; hence their construction is 
called “Architecture of the Beam.” The Assyrians 
knew the arch, but did not use it extensively; while the 
Romans first made use of it as the basis of a system, 
They also used the straight beam, and their ideas of 
ornamentation were almost wholly borrowed from the 
Gieeks, with whom their style is classed chrono- 
logically. The round arch started a new era in con- 
struction, and was made the basis of new systems; 
notably, the Byzantine and Romanesque. Later, dur- 
ing the Crusades, some sharp-eved pilgrim discovered 
somewhere in the Holy Land a pointed arch, which 
had been construeted by Arabs. The idea was carried 
hack to the North, and the pointed arch was made the 
hasis of a new system, the great Gothic, the “most 
criginal and beautiful style since the Greek.” 


Arcnitecture of 


Straight Beam. 
Egyptian. 
Ancient,’ Assyrian. | 
1 
3000 B.C. to 350 A.D. | 
Tecan. _ Architecture of 
{ Round Arch. 


| Roman. 


| Byzantine. 
| Architecture of 


Mediaeval, Romanesque. Pointed Arch. 
550 A. D, to 16th Cent. 
| 
| Gothic. | 
Modern. Renaissance. 


In order to understand the ornament of any nation, 
if is necessary to know something of its customs and 
characteristics. 'The Egyptians were an exceedingly 
conservative people, jealous of outside influence, and 
completely under the control of the priesthood; a 
people who followed the traditions of their ancestors 
with blind faith. They were, however, highly culti- 
vated, intelligent, and deeply religious, which charae- 
teristics are constantly exemplified in their architec- 
ture, heavy and sombre in character, and in their or- 
namentation, which is intensely symbolic and conven- 
tional, 

Even their art was controlled by the priests, and it 
was against the law for the Egyptian artist to do any- 
thing original. ‘The very positions of the statues were 
prescribed, and certain ideas could be expressed by 
certain given symbols, and by no others. These regu- 
lations, of course, made progress, or even great variety, 
impossible; henee, we see the same forms in the 
national art, from the earliest to the latest examples. 
Owing to their picture writing, they had a great num- 
her of symbols, however, and many of these were em- 
bodied in their decorations and used as motives. 

All Egyptian life seemed centered about and de- 
pendent upon the river Nile. This was no less true of 
theirart than of their more ordinary enterprises. The 
inhabitants seemed to deify everything belonging to 


riven to a class, and were more the river: even flowers and the insect life along its 


banks were regarded as sacred. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE PRINCESS” 
(IL) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, 


(College English for 1899-1900.) 

16. Identify Walter, Lilia, Arace, Cyril, Aglaia. 
Ida, Gama, Melissa, Lady Blanche, Florian. 

17. What part does the little child play in the de- 
velopment of the story? 

18. What was evidently the poet’s object in writ- 
ing “The Princess”? 

19. Judging from the poem, what was Tennyson’. 
attitude toward the “woman question”? | 

20. At what point in the poem is the “womay 
question” first broached ? ; 

21. Mention the circumstances leading to its dis 
cussion, 

22. According to Lady Psvehe, when did th 
reformation in regard to the treatment of women 
begin? 

23. Outline and*criticise Princess Ida’s theories on 
the “woman question.” 

24. Give a brief character sketch of the princess. 

25. When and where does she show the first trace 
of womanly feeling? 

26. Trace the change of feeling in the princess 
from that time until the end of the poem. 

27. Give the points of the poet's argument against 
the “new-woman” movement. 

28. What does he call the watehword of the move- 
ment? 

29. Which of the characters furnishes the most 
graceful tribute to- woman to be found in the poem? 

30. Designate some especially fine passages in 
“The Princess.” 


31. Quote three passages from the poem. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY*—(1) 


BY ALBERT WINSHIP, 


THE EARTH AND ITS MOVEMENTS. 
1, Form or tue Eartru. — Any one who goes far 
cnough either east or west will come back to the place 
from which he started, because the earth is round. I 


Fia. 1. 


ig a common experience for men to travel around the 
earth, 

2. Sun, Eartu, AND Moon.— Draw upon the 
blackboard a circle twenty-five inches in diameter, a 
small circle a quarter of an inch, and a dot a sixteenth 


of an inch in gliameter. These are the relative sizes 


of the sun, earth, and moon. The diameter of the 


carth is four times that of the moon. and the diameter 
of the sun is one hundred times that of the earth 
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99 lhe sun is about four hundred times as far from Then we see the whole of the lighted part and have { Party. Its principles. 
the earth as the moon is, and it is about four hundred a full moon. 13. Presidential | I sy eK 
times as large, so that they look to us about the same [Take a ball, and chalk or paint half of it white. Administrations. | pyiacipal events. 
size. [See Fig. 1.] Place four children a few feet apart, north, south, east 3 | Progress made. 
3. Tur Moon. — There is one night every month west. | ater 
on which the moon is round and bright. This is the Told the ball in the centre so that a will see the whole 14. Wars. | Duration. 7 
1, full moon.” In a week it has become a half circle; of the white half. Tet ¢ move slightly toward b until | a shamans | 
sults. 
a week lates it is Lmere cr scent or “new moon In 
" another week it is a half cirele, and at the end of four { Objective points. 
weeks it is full again. Campaigns. | Principal battles. 
: Che moon is not bright of itself. The light which 15. Civil | | Results. 
it easts on the earth at night comes from the sun, the War. | Principal events. 
Duration. 
Leaders. 
| Results. 
{ Political, social, and industrial consequences. | 
i { Territory. — When and how acquired? 
| Population. —Increase. 
16. Miscel- | Industries. — Development. 
Inventions. — Importance. 
| Learning.—- Extent and character. 
| Literature. — Growth. 
Fic, 4. | Leaders.-— Work and influence. 
af he can see a white rim or crescent: b and d will each pons in colonies. 
. . | Leaders in preparation for revolution. 
see a white half cirele. Dwell upon thi until th Review, | Leaders in revolution. 
children understand why thev see the full moon rise iby \ Leaders in forming new government. 
end the new moon set at sunset, and why one half- | Leaders in developing government, 
‘dni 1) | Leaders in defending government. 
Moon Tises anc other sets at nudnig Mt. Bot Navigation Act. 
“) attempt to explain why the moon looks as it does until Stamp Act. 
the children have themselves observed the full moon, Boston Port Bill. 
Fugitive Slave Law. 
= the new moon, and the half moon, and realize where | Nul:fication Ordinance. : 
each is at-sunset. These are the facts to be noticed. Writs of Assistance. 
li makes no difference which they first,—the Toleration Act. 
crescent, half. or full moon,—or whether it be between Mason and Dixon’s Line. i 
. two of these. Let the m observe from night to nigl | Negro Suffrage. 
a little after sunset, until they have seen all the phases | Civil Service Reform Bill. 
FIG, 3. of the moon | | State Sovereignty. 
| moon reflecting the sunlight upon the earth as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
n blade of a knife reflects sunlight on the wall of a room. HISTJIRY TOPICS. —(/1.) da and Soeition Laws. 
| See 2. | rhe moon, of its If, {Prepared for the Schools of Auburn Me. | | Monroe Doctrine, 
light than ean a knife blade in the dark. ll 
Formation. ‘Tenure of Office Bill. 
When the moon i new, We se little of the part | Features. Electoral Commission. ) 
lighted hy the sun. It is near the sun and follows it 11, Confederation. | Leaders, Legal Tender Act. 
through the. heavens all day, setting just a little be- | events. 
efects. i Jegislation. 
hind it. It sets about an hour later the next night 
and we see proportionately more of the lighted part. | Features. I hold that Christian grace abounds \ 
| See ie 3. | In a week it sets a quarter ofa day 12. Constitution | Objections. Where charity is seen; that when ut 
; | Amendments. We climb to Heaven, ‘tis on the rounds 7 
ater o r week sets when of U. 5. 
later, o1 au midnight, In another week it ts | Who favored? Why? Of love to men. 
r the sun rises, and rises when the sun sets. [ Fig. 4. | | Who opposed? Why? —Alice Cary. 
NEW PLACES FOR THE OLD FLAG. : 
ITEMS CUBA. | PORTO RICO. | PHILIPPINES. HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. | 
. | q 
Area 43,220 square miles. 3,670 square miles, | 114,326 square miles. 6,677 square miles, 
coxth | 780 miles. 108 miles. /1,200 islands (Luzon the larg- | 12 islands, 
Character of Soil | Extremely _ fertile; large Extremely fertile. Very fertile: vegetable | Very fertile. 
orest area. growth often gigantic. 1 
Climate | Hotter on coast than in inte- Hot, but not unhealthy.) November to March cool and | Varies from frost to very hot 
yior;  oceasional ice, but Northern lowlands, super- fresh; March to June stifl'ng weather, but trade winds 
LC | snow unknown. abundance of moisture; but heat. | prevent oppressive heat; 
south suffers from drouth. | showers are frequent in 
| ‘ | summer. 
, Rainy Season | May to August. September to March. — July to October. Most rain in January. 
1 Products GIES. "| Tobacco, sugar, cotton, coffee, Sugar, molasses, coffee, to- Hemp, sugar, coffee, copra, to- | Sugar is chief product, rice, 
rice, maize, and fruits. bacco, cotton, yams, rice, bacco, teak, indigo, fruits, pulu, and bananas. 
! plantains. spices, ebony, cedar. j 
3 Minerals Wealth of granite, lime-stone, Gold, copper, coal, salt; not | Gold, coal, iron, copper, sul- Sulphur, pyrites, common galt, 
MIMCTAIS gneiss, marble, coal, copper, developed. | phur, vermilion. salt ammoniac, limonite, 
silver, and iron, all practi- quartz, angite, garnet, nitre, 
cally undeveloped. . calcite, gypsum, copperas. 
Industries Agriculture, grazing, and tim- Agriculture, grazing. Agriculture, grazing, and min- Agriculture, grazing. 
ber cutting. Ing. 
Hssorts Value $80,000,000 in 1893 (to Sugar, coffee, molasses, tO- $22,000,000 in 1896. Sugar, aggregate in 1890, 292,- 
nen United States). bacco, $16,500,000 in 1896; 083,580 Ibs.; total in 1894, 
to Spain alone ('96), $6,000,- £ 1,800,000. 
000. 
Imports $23,000,000 in 1892 (approxi- From Spain, $9,000,000 in 1895. | $12,000,000 in 1896. £ 1,120,000 in 1894. 
Miles of Railroads............ Before current rebellion about 187; 170 projected. (0. (2. 
1,000. 
p lati 1.632.000. Over 900,000. ; 7,670,000. 109,020 in 1896. 
Re One-third negroes: balance One-half white, one-third Malays, Chinese, savage trites, Natives (34,436), Japanese, Chi- 
rests white; Spaniards and na- Creoles, and balance comparatively few Span- nese, British, Portuguese, 
tive Cubans predominate. sroes. iards. French, Americans,  Ger- 
mans. 
Spanish. Spanish and Chinese Hawaiian. 
evailing Language.......... Spanish. 2 F 
Pre 230.000. San Juan, 24,000. Manila, 300,000, Honolulu, 20,487. 
Matangas 87,000, Santiago de Mayaguez, 27,000, Maquabo, See “Seaports.” Hilo, Lahaina, Kailua, Hon- 
Cuba, 72,000, Puerto Prin- — 15,000. napo. 
cipe, 47,000, Santo Espiritu, eg 
ivers | One navigable (the Cauto). 47 navigable. Very few; all small. Plenty of small rivers; a great 
| help in irrigation. i 
Hurricanes, high winds. Volcanic eruptions, typhoons, Earthquakes, volcanoes,  se- 
Phenomena earthquakes. vere thunderstorms 
Distanee from Washington | Three days Five days. Twenty-five days Ten days, 5,859 miles 
sti as ays. 


—Kansas City Journal. 
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This is the year to name schools for Lafayette. 

The heroism of Superintendent KE. B. Andrews in 
standing for the highest professional efficiency is 
refreshing. 

The absurdity of having outsiders teach evening 
schools is more and more apparent as it is considered. 
If there is any place where a day school teacher is,an 
expert, it is in handling an evening school. 

Horace Mann in his seventh annual report in 1849 
said that the first test of a teacher’s qualification is 
his power to excite and sustain the attention of his 
class. If he cannot do this, he is pronounced, without 
further inquiry, incompetent to teach. 


The promotion of Walter H. Page to the position 
of editor-in-chief of the Atlantic Monthly is a de- 
served compliment to the most brilliant magazine 
manager of his years that America has known. ‘The 
Atlantic will be a greater success every month under 
his leadership. ' 

The Boston University Saturday lectures begin 
this week, October 8, in Jacob Sleeper: hall, 12 Som- 
erset street. Samuel T. Dutton of Brookline gives 
the first four; Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, the 
second four; Sarah Louise Arnold, the third four; Dr, 
Hugo Munsterberg, the last four. Course tickets, 
$2.00; single admission, 25 cents. 

New Hampshire has done the right thing for her 
schools in placing Channing Folsom of Dover at the 

head of her educational work, Tn a business way and 
professionally he will accomplish much for the de- 
partment. No one knows New Hampshire’s needs 
80 well as he. normal school will 
specially benefited by his wisdom and firmness 
of purpose. 


This is America! The Second Illinois regiment 
was made up of 792 American-born men, 71 natives of 
Germany, 28 of Canada, 27 of Norway, 24 each of Swe- 
den and England, 15 of Ireland, 8 each of Scotland 
and Denmark, and one or more each of Russia, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Mexico, Bohemia, India, 
Palestine, Poland, South Africa, Belgium, Servia, and 
Cuba. 


The choice of Mary Harriott Norris as dean of the 
Woman’s hall at Northwestern University brings into 
active educational work one of the best equipped 
teachers of the country. She is a noble woman, 
highly cultured and brilliant. She won high honors 
as a teacher, is an accomplished essayist and a suc- 
cessful novelist. She has occupied a unique posi- 
tion among eminent women for twenty years, and this 
recognition is gratifying to her wide circle of admir- 
ing friends. 


All honor to Superintendent Gorton of Yonkers for 
appropriately disciplining the editors of the high 
school paper for disrespectful remarks in their paper, 
“The Phenix.” ‘There were three editors, one of 
whom apologized and was allowed to graduate, the 
other two refused and were suspended from the school. 
There has been an element of lawlessness in some high 
school and college papers that goes far toward undoing 
all that a four years’ course of training has done for 
pupils. When a school paper becomes “yellow 
journalism” run wild in immaturity, it is a kind of 
self-abuse from which these children should be re- 
strained. Superintendent Gorton is the right man in 
the right place, and a good school board stands behind 
him. Every self-respecting editor of school papers 
will rejoice in this merited rebuke to the children 
who did not know the first principles of good 
breeding. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION. 


The United States hes colonial possessions. She 
nay have to wait a little for the genuine colony, but 
to all intents and purposes they are hers already, and 
if reports are true, she has put a publie school system 
into Santiago. This opens up a new field of useful- 
ness for our country. It will only be a question of 
time when the language of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Manila, as well as of Hawaii, will be English, when all 
the children will be thoroughly educated. Here is 
a new field for the schoolmaster, new problems to be 
discussed in the sessions of the N. K. A. What a jolly 
time it will be when the N. KE. A. holds its annual 
sessions in Honolulu and Manila. What crowds can 
be taken even to Havana or San Juan at half rates! 


NEW SPELLING. 


A committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, composed of Dr. William TT. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, Dr. F. Louis 
Soldan, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, and T. 
M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass., has reported a list of new spellings, which has 
iccetved the approval of the members and will here- 
after be used in the publications of the association. 
The words are: Program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, 
thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, decalog, demagog, and 

Ali educational papers will probably adopt these 
spelliugs sooner or later. The credit for this move- 
ment is due EK. O. Vail of Intelligence, who has used 
these spellings in his publications and introduced the 
resolution by which the committee was appointed that 
has made this report. 


LAFAVETTE YEAR. 


This is Lafayette’s year. The schools will do well 
to have appropriate exercises some time before June. 
Ilis service to America entitles him to the appreciative 
recognition of the schools. But this does not carry 
with it an endorsement of attempt to raise a fund. 

There is a well-promoted scheme for the raising of 
a fund for a Lafayette monument in Paris by the 
school children of the United States. It is un- 
gracious to oppose so well intentioned a plan as this, 
but the Journal does not believe in this method of 


‘aising funds. There is running parallel with this a 
plan to raise money in the schools for a United States 
naval vessel to take the place of the Maine. Assum- 
ing that these two are all right, that every dollar 
raised will go for the objects designated, it opens the 
way for no end of mischief. 

Every grand philanthropic scheme for raising 
money, by such collections, that we have taken the 
trouble to look into diverts a considerable part of the 
funds into the pockets of the canvassers or is expended 
in printing, office rent, and postage stamps. There 
are many men and women whose whole business is 
the launching of schemes for ¢Colleeting money for 
good causes for the purpose of getting a living out of 
promoting the pian. 

This is probably not the purpose of either of these 
movements, but it is possible that quite a portion of 
the money given by the children will go into travel- 
ing expenses, postage, printing, stationery, clerical! 
services, and office hire. If not in these cases, their 
success would tempt the professional promotors of 
philanthropic schemes for selfish purposes to invade 
the schools like an army. The whole thing is 
dangerous. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Dr. N. M. Butler pronounces evening ‘schools a 
nuisance. If Dr. Butler was authority, this would 
settle the matter, but, fortunately, he is not. His 
reason for asserting the failure is that some one has 
said they proved to be a nuisance in Paris and Berlin. 
Equally fortunately, New York and Chicago are not 
Paris and Berlin. Just how much does Dr. Butler 
know of the American evening schools? Or of 
European, as tc that matter? In how many cities 
has he studied them? How much of a study has he 
made of them in any city? It isa way he has of 
knewing most of the things of which he knows least; 
so that, on general principles, the confidence with 
which he settles the evening school problem is cir- 
cumstantial evidence that he has given them no atten- 
tion, 

Just why should they not be a success? Are there 
not a multitude of earnest young men and women who 
have to work by day and are glad to study in the even- 
ing under expert direction? A young man passed the 
Harvard examinations last June and entered this 
September who got his entire fit in languages and 
mathematics in evening schools during the last two 
years. If there is any test of thorough work, it is the 
Harvard examination. If a young man can work 
days and fit for Harvard in an evening school, it is not 
wholly a “nuisance,” Paris, Berlin, and Butler to the 
contrary. notwithstanding. 

The editor of the Journal was a member of a school 
hoard nearly twenty years ago, when the evening 
schools were in their infancy, and night after night 
he spent in evening schools observing and assisting as 
earnest young men as were ever born without a dis- 
tinguished ancestry, and no day school has ever done 
more in the same number of hours for young men 
than the evening school has done. There are thou- 
sands of men in successful and happy professional life 
to-day who would be grinding at uncongenial toil but 
for the evening schools. Paris and Berlin do not 
have conditions such as bless America, and there are 
men so born and circumstanced that they cannot see 
that it is a nuisance to open the way into architec- 
ture, civil engineering, teaching, medicine, and law 
for young men born to poverty and toil until they ean 
lift themselves out of it by extraordinary effort in un- 
usual ways. 

There are many evening schools that do such schol- 
arly work that sixty American colleges and schools o! 
technology will accept in lieu of an entrance examina 
tion a certificate in any required subject by the prin- 
cipals of these evening schools. 

The evening school a nuisance! Well, that di 
pends. Boston alone has made it possible for hun- 
dreds of young men to prepare themselves in drawing 
and commercial studies alone to double their salaries. 
while they have changed their work from a condition 
of hurdensome toil to pleasurable occupation. 

The evening schoel is not perfect. Even Columbia 
College is not perfect, despite all the wisdom that 
reigns there, but the evening school and Columbia 
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College are doing a glorious work for the world. 
Columbia has made mistakes, political and otherwise, 
but it is not a nuisance. The evening schools have 
made mistakes, but they are not a nuisance in any 
\merican city, whatever they may be in Paris and 
Berlin, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


LEGAL CHARACTER OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


After an examination of the provisions of the 
state constitution and statutes bearing on the sub- 
ject, the supreme court of Illinois declares that the 
hoard of education of the city of Chicago is a corpora- 
lion or quasi corporation created nolens volens by the 
zeneral law of the state to aid in the administration 
of the state government, and charged, as such, with 
duties purely governmental in character. It owns no 
property, and has no corporate interests, and derives 
ho special benefits from its corporate acts. It is sim- 
ply an ageney of the state, having existence for the 
sole purpose of performing certain duties deemed 
necessary tothe maintenance of an “eflicient system 
ol free schools,” within the particular locality in its 
jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, the court says that the state acts in 
its sovereign capacity, and does not submit its action 
to the judgment of courts, and is not liable for the 
torts or negligence of its agents, and a corporation 
created by the state as a mere agency for the mére 
clticient exercise of governmental functions is likewise 
exempted from the obligation to respond in damages, 
as master, for negligent acts of its servants to the 
same extent as is the state itself, unless such liability 
ix expressly provided by the stature creating such 
avency. 

As a consequence, the court holds, in’ Kinnare 
against the city of Chicago and the board of eduea- 
tion of the city of Chicago, 49 Northeastern Reporter, 
254, that an action cannot be maintained against the 
hoard of education to recover damages for injuries 
sustained by a workman by reason of the alleged neg- 
licence of the beard in failing to provide proper safe- 
cuards, railing, scaffolding, ete., for the use of such 
workman. Nor does it consider that the city would 
Le liable therefor, because the workmen engaged in 
the construction of a sehool building must be re- 
garded as theservants and agents of the state, and not 
of the eity. 


CONFERENCE. 


Would you advise keeping children after school 
for trivial offenses ? C. E. 
Most certainly not; and I would advise you to be 
careful about keeping them for any offense. If a 
rare occurrence, it is beneficial; if common, it does 
no good. 


I: fifteen minutes a day time enough for spelling? 
C. L. E. 

It depends entirely upon what is done in the spell- 
ing lesson whether or not fifteen minutes is a suff- 
ciently leng time for a spelling lesson. If spelling 
is expected to be learned from the spelling class, it 1s 
not a long enough time, but if spelling is to he 
lcarned from all lessons and the time devoted to the 
speiling jesson is merely to systematize, unify, and 
emphasize what is otherwise taught, it is long enough. 


Can compound numbers, factoring, and common 
fractions be well taught in one year, one hour per 
day, and the pupils be grounded in the tables and 


understand the values of fractions? Would that be’ 


sufficient time for them to have practice in applying 
their knowledge in mental work? BK. G. 

| should say it would be next to impossible to ge. 
the ordinary boys and girls ready to pass an old- 
fashiened test in all that work in the time specified, 
lut by the “spiral method” it ought to be possible. 
liv the “spiral method” is meant the modern plan of 
work by which the most of the important tables are 
taught ix the first three years of school life and the 
child is grounded in them by repeating their use with 


small numbers year by year. In the same way tire 
most important features of factoring and fractions 
are taught in the third and fourth years with simple 
niimbers. Ido not think any amount of practice in 
any ef the processes of arithmetic in one year can 
give staying qualities therein. In the nature of the 
case ihe mind requires time to mature up to the stand- 
ard of work done. Some one has said that we learn 
to swim jn winter and skate in summer, and it is true 
beyond question that in any process work, physical or 
intellectual, we do much better after a reasonable rest 
from the learning activity. The bicycle has given a 
fresh iliusiration of this. The learner gains greatly 
in power by waiting a few days between lessons, and 
le vides with more ease and power in the spring than 
he rode at the close of his first season. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The New York campaign this year promises to be 
even more than usually interesting and important. 
The nomination of Colonel Roosevelt by the Repub- 
licans introduces a very vigorous and picturesque per- 
sonality into the canvass. A year ago, any one who 
had predicted that the Republican managers would 
nominate Roosevelt would have been ‘thought erazy, 
but they have been forced to this step by popular feel- 
ing. Although Colonel Roosevelt, for reasons which 
he has stated with candor, felt obliged to decline the 
independent nomination, he is himself essentially as 
independent as ever, and if he should be elected New 
York will have a governor who is entirely beyond 
“boss” dictation. A curious question as to his eligi- 
hilitv has been raised, arising from the faet that in 
some tax papers he described himself as a resident of 
Washington; but this point, though annoying, is not 
likely to be a serious obstruction. The election of 


thirty-four congressmen, and the chance to elect a 
legislature which will displace free-silver Senator 
Murphy impart national interest to the campaign. 

* 

The death of Thomas I. Bayard closes a career of 
more than ordinary usefulness and dignity and fidelity 
to public trust. That he should have been senator 
from Delaware was almost “manifest destiny,” for his 
erandfather and his father held that office before him, 
and a Bayard in Delaware is almost as surely born to 
the senatorship as a child of royalty is “born to the 
purple” There was one brief period during which two 
Bavards held the office simultaneously. Mr. Bayard 
was three times chosen senator, and very likely would 
have held the office until his death, had he not relin- 
quished it in 1885 to accept the post of secretary of 
state during the first Cleveland administration. In 
Mr. Cleveland’s second term Mr. Bayard was sent to 
represent the United States at the court of St. James, 
first as minister and later as ambassador, when the 
post was raised to that rank. In his service abroad, as 
at home, Mr. Bayard achieved distinetion. Tle was a 
man of strong convictions, and such mistakes as he 
made were those liable to be made by a man of posi- 
tive views; but even his political opponents respected 
him, and his long career was unsullied by the lightest 
suggestion of self-seeking or the subordination of 
public to private interests. 

* * * 

The commission of inquiry into the management of 
the war department is at last constituted and has be- 
vun its work. If it acts upon the instructions of 
President MeKinley, it will investigate the depart- 
ment, through all its bureaus, from top to bottom. 
Kight of the nine members are veterans of the civil 
war, and one isa physician. The eight include Major- 
General Grenville M. Dodge and Colonel James A. 
Sexton, who are the only survivors of the nine first 
named; Captain Evan P. Howell of Georgia, an ex- 
Confederate; Major-General Alexander McDowell 
McCook; Brigadier-General John M. Wilson; Colonel 
Charles Denby of Indiana, formerly minister to China; 
and ex-Governors James A. Beaver of Pennsylvania 
and Urban A. Woodbury of Vermont. ‘The physi- 
cian is Dr. Phineas S. Conner of Cincinnati. The 
value of the conclusions which this commission may 
reach will depend very largely upon the authority 
which it may have in securing the papers and testi- 
mony essential to a really searching inquiry. No one 
impugns the sincerity of the President’s intention to 
arrive at the exact truth. 


Constructor Hobson’s feat in raising Admiral Cer- 
vera’s flagship, the Infanta Maria Teresa, was not so 
spectacular as his sinking of the Merrimac, and did 
not call for personal courage, but it is highly credit- 
able, and it will add to our navy a vessel which not 
only will have interesting historical associations, but 
is of formidable fighting strength. It is noticed as 
an interesting coincidence that in displacement, 
speed, and fighting strength the Maria Teresa is as 
nearly as possible a duplicate of the battleship Maine; 
so that, after a fashion, we may be said to have made 
good the material loss to our navy occasioned by the 
sinking of that ship. Constructor Hobson’s suecess 
with the Maria Teresa was achieved in face of the 
gloomiest predictions of experts. He is confident 
that he can do equally well with the Colon, and per- 
haps with the Reina Mercedes, and is to be permitted 
to try; but the Viscaya, which made so brave a show- 
ing on her visit to New York last spring, is a hopeless 
wreck, and so is the Almirante Oquendo. 

* * 

The decision of the French cabinet to send to the 
court of cassation, which is the French court of 
supreme appeal, all the documents in the Dreyfus 
case, was reached, it is reported, only after a stormy 
scene, in which two or three members vigorously op- 
posed the proposed action. This proceeding brings 
the cabinet into direct antagonism to the army 
authorities, who have not only bitterly resented every 
effort fora revision of the Dreyfus case, but are at this 
Inoment pursuing, in the case of Colonel Picquart, a 
policy almost identical with that followed with refer- 
ence to Dreyfus. General Zurlinden, who resigned as 
ininister of war to return to his old post as military 
governor of Paris, has put Colonel Picquart into close 
confinement in a military prison, and refuses to allow 
even his counsel to see him. Some close observers 
predict an actual clash between the civil and military 
authorities, arising from these cases, but the present 
French republic has resisted so many disintegrating 
forces that it may survive and probably will survive 
this peril, 

* 

An embassy has come to this country from the 
Filipinos. to lay before President MeKinley the wishes 
of the insurgent natives. It intends, also, to proceed 
to Paris, to present its case at the meeting of the peace 
commission, It cannot be officially received, either 
here or at Paris, because it does not represent any 
recognized government: but what it has to say will be 
respectfully listened to. The men who compose it are 
reported to be polished and well educated, and far 
enough from the semi-savages whom the Filipinos, in 
some quarters, have been represented as being. The 
recent. Vilipino national assembly formulated three 
requests of the United States: First, to recognize the 
independence of the islands; second, to establish a 
protectorate over their external affairs, and to secure 
a recognition of their independence by other powers; 
and third, to appoint a joint commission of Americans 
and Filipinos to arrange details. 

* * > 

The discovery that the French really are at 
ashoda, and the flat refusal of Major Marchand, the 
commander of the expedition, to leave except by the 
orders of his government, introduces a difficult ques- 
tion into the African situation. At present, the 
French flag is still flying there, and the British and 
Egyptian flags also, but the latter are sustained by a 
garrison of considerable strength, while Marchand 
has only a handful of men with him. The French 
claim at Fashoda rests on the argument that this dis- 
trict was formally abandoned by Egypt when 
Emin Pasha was withdrawn. England claims, 
on behalf of Egypt, that the title to Fashoda 
is as clear as to Khartoum, both districts 
alike being in revolt, but both actually belonging to 
Egypt. Fashoda is about four hundred miles south 
of Khartoum; and the Marchand expedition has oc- 
cupied two years at least in making its way thither 
from the French Congo region, a distance of perhaps 
fifteen hundred miles through trackless and pestilen- 
tial wastes. The real purpose of the movement seems 
to have been to establish a connection with Abyssinia, 
and so to create an east and west line across the conti- 
nent which would prevent the extension of the 
sritish control across the continent from north to 


south. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT B. J. TICE, SANDWICH, MASS. 


The following list of current topics, prepared in 
one of our high schools, seems to include nearly or 
quite everything important and to exclude everything 
unimportant. Any one who can give even a brief ac- 
count of each of these topics may certainly be con- 
sidered well informed as to current events :— 

An Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 

Annexation of Hawaii. 

Capture of Ladrones. 

Capture of the Carolines. 

Battle between American and Spanish fleets near 
Santiago. 

Surrender of Santiago. 

The Spanish fleet at the Suez Canal. 

Preliminary Treaty of Peace between the United 

States and Spain. : 

Capture of Manila. 

Suffering of United States soldiers after the war. 
Results of Spanish-American War. 

Increase in summer schools. 

Meeting of National Educational Association. 
President Andrews becomes superintendent of 
‘hools in Chicago. 

State Edueational Legislation. 

Trans-Mississippi xposition. 

Meeting of the American Society for the Promotion 
of Science. 

National Bankruptcy Law. 

Bids for United States Bonds. 

The New Revenue Taxes. 

Loss of the Bourgogne. 

The Dreyfus case. 

Trouble between Great Britain and Russia. 
Death of Bismarck. 

Letter of Russian Emperor about Universal Peace. 

Battle at Omdurman. 

Wilhelmina becomes Queen of Holland. 
Assassination of Hmpress of Austria-Hungary. 

Dismissal of Li Hung Chang. 

The West Indian Hurricane. 

List of magazines recommended for study of cur- 
rent topics: Current History, Review of Reviews, Cur- 

rent Literature, Public Opinion, The Literary Digest. 


~ 


COURSE IN READING, CHICOPEE, MASS. 
“Fables and Rhymes for 
“Fairy Tale and Fable,” 


Grade I.—‘‘Cyr’s Primer.” 
3Jeginners,” Thompson. 
Thempson. 

Grade II.—‘In Mythland,” Helen Beckwith. ‘‘Old- 
Time Stories,” E. Louise Smythe. ‘Stories of the Red 
Chiidren,’” Dorothy Brooks. ‘‘Animals Wild and Tame,” 
Anna C, Davis. “Story of Ulysses.” 

jrede I1I.—‘Colonial Children,’’ Mara Pratt. ‘“‘Seven 
Little Sisters,” Jane Andrews. “Fables and Folk Sto- 
ries,” scudder. “Old Stories of the East,’’ Baldwin. 
“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,’ Baldwin. 

Grade IV.—‘‘Hans Andersen’s Stories.” “American 
History Stories,’’ Nos. 1 and 2, Mara Pratt. “Stories from 
Old Germany,” Mara Pratt. ‘‘Legends of Norseland,”’ 
Pratt. “Stories of American Life and Adventure,” Eg- 


gleston. 
Grade V.—‘‘Water Babies,” Kingsley... ‘‘Hiawatha,” 
Lorgfellow. “Stories of the Romans,’ Guerber. ‘“‘Sto- 


ries of the Greeks,” Guerber. “Stories of Massachu- 
setts,’ Mara Pratt. 

Grade VI.—‘‘King of the Golden River,” Ruskin. ‘Ten 
Boys,” Jane Andrews. ‘‘American History,’’ Montgomery 
or Eggleston. ‘Wonder Book,” Hawthorne. “Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” Longfellow. “Stories from English 
History,” Blaisdell. ‘“‘Poor Richard's Almanac,” Franklin. 

Grade VII.—‘‘Peasant and the Prince,’ Martineau. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Defoe. “Uncle Tom’s.Cabin,”’ Stowe. 
“Tales from Shakespeare,” Lamb. “Birds and Bees,” 
“Sharp Eyes,” ete., Burroughs. “Evangeline,” Longfel- 
low. “‘Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill,’ Holmes. 
“The Great Stone Face,’ Hawthorne, 

Grade VIII.—‘Greek Heroes.” Kingsley. “Christmas 
Carol and Cricket on the Hearth,” Dickens. “Grand- 
father’s Chair,” Hawthorne. “Tom Brown's School- 
days,” Hughes. “Heroic Ballads.” Montgomery. “Rip 
Van Winkle,” Irving, 

IX.—“Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens. 

Chureh. ‘Vision of Sir Laun- 


fal,” Lowell. “Snow Bound,” Whittier, “Lady of the 
lake,” Scott. 


UNIQUE CYLINDER PROBLEM. 


The gasoline tank that supplies the engine of the elec- 
tric light plant here is inthe shape of acylinder; the 
diameter of the ends is thirty inches; it is fifty-four 
inches high; it rests on the side instead of the end; the 
engineer desires to know how to find the number of gal- 
lons in the tank by measuring the number of inches deep 
the gasoline is in the tank. Can you give him a rule? 

Peter W. Ross. 

Morris, Minn. 


Fic. 1. 


There is no simple rule for finding the contents of a 
cylinder resting on its side—from the depth of the con- 
tents. Ifit were a rectangular prism resting on an edge— 
the end as shown in Fig. 1—the contents would vary as 
the squares of the depths. (I mean squares of the num- 
bers representing the units of the standard, of course.) 
You see, this is not so in a cylinder. , 

Suppose the cylinder is half full. From this line (A B), 
as the depth increases or decreases, the contents vary for 
small distances almost as the depths themselves, but as 
the surface approaches C (Fig. 2), the variation is much 
more rapid than the variation in the depth. 

As the length of the cylinder is constant, the contents 
vary as the circular segment of the end varies. 


FIG. 2. 

Suppose A B is the surface of the contents at one time, and 
CD at another time. Contents in first case to contents in 
second=Segment A B—E:Segment C D—E. 

That is, you must not only know depth, but the chord 
AB—or CD. Knowing the diameter of the circular end 


and the depth, it is easy enough to calculate the areas of 
the segments, and consequently find the contents of the 
cylinder. 


D 


& 


3. 


If depth is D E, we have A D?=C DXD E. Then the area 
of the A A O Bean be f. und, and of the Section A O B—E. 
A O B-E—A O B=Segment A B—E. 

A table of contents for different depths could easily be 
made, and from this table the engineer, knowing the 
depth, could read the figures for the contents, 


Fer infinitesimal distances from A B (Fig. 1), the con- 


tents vary as the depths. As the surface approaches C 
(Fig. 1), the contents vary faster than the squares of the 
depths. 

W. F. Bradbury. 


WOMEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

State superintendents of public instruction: Grace E. 
Patton, Denver, Col., and Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

City or town superintendents: Eugenia Fuller, River- 
side, Cal.; Emma E. Dolphin, Leavenworth, Kan.; Mary 
S. Snow, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. Curtis, Brewer, Mo.; Eliza- 
beth H. Mason, Orange, Mass.; Mary L. Lincoln, Rock- 
port, Mass.; Anna M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich.; Sarah 
L. Perry, Malone, N. Y.; Mary B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Carry E. Morgan, Appleton, Wis.; V. M. Alden, Depere, 
Wis. 

County superintendents: Arkansas, 1; California, 13; 
Illinois, 6; Kansas, 19; Missouri, 6; Nebraska, 12; North 
Dakota, 11; Oklahoma, 5; Tennessee, 6; Washington, 
10; Colorado, 26; Iowa, 11; Kentucky, 11; Minnesota, 
13; Montana, 19; New York, 8; Ohio, 5; Pennsylvania, 
2; South Dakota, 10; Vermont, 1; Wisconsin, 13; 
Wycming, 9.—Woman’s Journal. 


QUERIES. 


1. What vice-president took the oath of office two days 
before the president ? 

2. Of whom was it said, ‘‘When the ermine of the offi- 
cial robe fell on him, it touched nothing less spotless than 
itself’? 

3. Who were the ‘“‘woolly-heads”? 

4. Who were the “Stalwarts’”’? 
Student. 


In Merit In Number 


In Method In Originality 


In Advanced Educational Principles 


ACCORDING TO STATISTICS, 


The increase in the number of educational texts in this country 


during the past twenty years has been wonderful. 


During the past 


year there were issued in America and England as many as three 
hundred and ninety-two books designed for use in schools and 


colleges. 


Of this number, sixty of the best books — ¢hose most 


advanced in thought and method, superior tn tllustration, hand- 
somest in form, and greatest in their adaptability to requirements 


of schools and colleges —were published by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Bosion Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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FORENSIC TABLET. 


Twelve Golden Rules Governing Discus- 
sion have been formulated and artistically 
lithographed to form a Mural Tablet, to 
be hung on the walls of schoolrooms, de- 
bating societies and clubs, institutions of 
learning, and homes of culture, in a word, 
wherever forensic thought is interchanged 
between intelligent beings. As a symbol 
of forensic thought, this tablet has real 
merit and artistic beauty, and will grace 


TORN LEAVES sorner rou? 


Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER quick != It stops it. 


LOOSENED LEAVES annoy you2 


Try HOLDEN’S SELF. BINDERS at once! They fasten them in firmly. 


any schoolroom or home of culture. It is 
a new feature in the educational world, 
and will be of real advantage in molding 
public and private discussion. This tab- 
let is published by Bigelow & Jordan, No. 
28 Summer street, Boston, who send a de- 
scriptive circular to all desiring it. See 
advertisement in Journal of September 29, 
last page. 


When a teacher in England was asked 


Samples Free = address 


SOILED SCHOOL BOOKS om 


HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS removes the objection = Keeps looks clean 


All the above articles comprise the 


“Jolden System for Preserving Books” 


and neat. 


AND SAVES THE TAXPAYERS MONEY! 


if she gave moral instruction to her 
scholars, she replied: “No, I can’t afford 
it at three pence a week.” 


Box 643. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE UNQUIET SEX. By Helen Watterson Moody, 
ae York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 159 pp. Price, 

The author of this little book, herself a woman, has 
written it for men, women, and the unquiet sex. Hence 
she must apply the adjective unquiet to only a portion of 
women, or create a third sex. The subjects discussed in 
the volume are The Woman Collegian, Women’s Clubs, 
Women and Reforms, The Evolution of Woman, and The 
Case of Maria. 

The first chapter is devoted to an estimate of the col- 
lege graduate, comparing the young woman with the 
young man who has just finished a course of study, their 
views of the present, past, and future. 

In the second chapter women’s clubs are discussed from 
every point of view, their object, their character, and their 
influence, and their peculiarities compared with men’s 
clubs. 

In the third chapter women as reformers are compli- 
mented, and their ability and enthusiasm treated some- 
what at length. The classes of women who take up re- 
forms are described, and their character and efficiency 
pointed out. 

The fourth chapter traces the evolutionary history of 
woman, from what she was in the beginning up to what 
she is recognized to be to-day in her relations to man and 
to the progress and elevation of the race. 

The closing chapter, The Case of Maria, deals with 
woman as a servant in the family, and the whole question 
of housekeeping. The book is well written, lively, and 
instructive, and will be read with great interest. It is 
printed and bound in modern style. 

FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. A Study of the 
Principal Romancers and Essayists. By Yetta Blaze De 
Bury. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 279 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

These sketches of the masters of French literature do 
not claim any connection with each 6ther, but each one 
is presented on its own merits, and real merit is claimed 
for them individually. The aim of the author, herself a 
Freneh lady, is, above all, to win for her compatriots, 
from the reading public in America, some slight return of 
the esteem which the French readers cherish for our 
Smerson, Hawthorne, Poe, and Longfellow. She has 
sought to make the essence of French literary gerius felt 
by the readers in the United States, which she admires, 
and which, throughout all the history of this country, has 
ever been in sympathy with France, politically and indus- 
trially. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, Cox’s Diary, etc. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, and Portrait of the Author. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 649 pp. Price, $1.50. 

We have received “Vanity Fair’ and “Pendennis,” the 
first two volumes of this interesting biographical edition 
of Thackeray’s works, with high approval. This is the 
third volume. In it Mrs. Ritchie continues to give 
sketchy bits of the life and surroundings of her father at 
the time he wrote the work, and she seems to invest the 
pages with a charm that surrounds a personal confidence, 
and to bring us néarer the author, and make his charac- 
ters as real to us as they were to him. These sketches 
constitute the only authoritative account that has been 
given us of the man who relied upon his works alone to 
speak for him. The volume is embellished with twenty- 
four full-page-illustrations and eleven wood cuts by the 
author, and is handsomely bound in modern style, with 
gilt top. 


FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Henry A. 
Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale l nivers 
sity. New York: Flood & Vincent. 325 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 
The author does not attempt to write even a brief his- 

tory of so rich a literature as is embraced in the period 
covered by this book. That would be impossible. Books 
in philosophy, history, science, and the like, though im- 
portant for the full expression of English thought, receive 
little or no attention. The author has _ ssarily 
crowded out everything but belles-letters. He has also 
cmitted the Anglo-Saxon period and the vernacular lit- 
erature of the Scotch before the time of Burns. 


A short reading course is appended to each chapter, 


The brief selections in the appendix are, of course, not de- 
signed to give full-length illustrations of the authors, but 


only a specimen of their style and excellence. These se- 

lections are from thirty different authors. The book con- 

tains twenty-nine beautifully-executed portraits of 
authors.. 

STORIES OF STARLAND. By Mary Proctor, Daughter 
of the Late Richard Proctor. New York: Potter & Put- 
nam Company. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

An admirable little book worthy of high commendation, 
not only on account of its elegant make-up and copious il- 
lustrations, but also on account of its subject matter, aim, 
and adaptaticn to the object the distinguished author had 
in view. The great truths of astronomy, about which 
children, and even adults, know so little, are here so 
clothed and interwoven in story that the reader will be 
led entranced as through a fairy land. The style is con- 
versational in character, and the story is developed and 
guided by the inquisitions and natural questions of the 
author’s brether Harry and his little sister Nellie. 

Nearly forty legends are told, some of which have never 
before appeared in print. At the end of each chapter are 
appropriate and simple poems from Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, and others. The illustrations and descriptions 
are so full and clear that the child can fully understand 
and appreciate them. No more valuable book for chil- 
dren has yet ever been published. 


THE FOUR AMERICAN PATRIOTS. Patrick Henry, 
Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant. 
A Book fcr Young Americans. By Alma Holmes Bur- 
ton. New York: Warner School Book Company. 
Cloth. 254 pp. Price, 50 cents. 3 
This is the second volume of ‘“‘The Four Great American 
Series,” edited by James Baldwin, Ph.D. In these bio- 
graphical stories the lives of great Americans are pre- 
sented in a very attractive manner to young readers. 
They furnish the most inspiring examples of good citi- 
zenship and true patriotism, and reveal characters the 
most worthy of imitation. Their names and noble deeds 
are interwoven with our national history in times of the 
nation’s greatest peril, requiring the highest order of 
statesmanship and heroism. No reading can be more 
profitable for the youth of America, or better calculated 
to prepare them for the important part they will be called 
upon to act in the future. The book is illustrated and 
tastefully bound. 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Chosen by 
Charles Scribner's 


POEMS OF 
Brander Matthews. New York: 
Sons. 285 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Poems of patriotism fit the spirit of the hour, and the 

name of Brander Matthews guarantees a good collection. 

He has chosen poems that depict feelings, as indicative 

of the temper of the time, and those which describe the 

daring and noble deeds of our history. They are ar- 
ranged as far as possible in chronological order, from the 

Boston tea-party to the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

Brief notes are prefixed to many of the poems, explaining 

their origin and occasion. Many of the fifty-six poems 

are old favorites, always welcomed, and the less familiar 
ones deserve to be better known. 

HISTORICAL TALES—JAPAN AND CHINA. By 
Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 255 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Morris understands the use and the possibilities of 
historical tales. The story of Japan and China is told in 
an entertaining narrative style, with a fine instinct for 


’ what is necessary to an understanding of the people and 


their history. The heroes of legend and of. reality are 
portrayed, and about them is grouped the history of the 
country. The pretty myths of Japan deserve to be better 
known. The atmosphere of both countries is largely 
mythical, and the legendary heroes and heroines have re- 
tained their hold on the people to to-day. The stories of 
the two nations are told separately up to the time when 
uropean and American influenceepenetrated them. The 
events of the last twenty years, the Corean war, and the 
present situation of the countries are given briefly in the 
last three chapters. Twelve illustrations, typical of the 
countries and the people, add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

ON THE FARM. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie 
Lathrop Helm. Vol. II. in “Uncle Robert’s Geography” 
Series. Edited by Francis W. Parker. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 158 pp. 

Each new book in this series of “Home Reading 
Rooks.” edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, is heartily welcomed 
as a contribution to the effort*to connect the daily experi- 
ence of the child with his school course of study, to seize 
his natural interest in the world about him, and make it 


the agency for progress. It recognizes the need of sym- 
pathy and encouragement on the part of both parents and 
teachers with the spontaneous activities of the child. 

These stories of life on the farm open a fascinating 
vista to the child. To read this book would make any 
city girl or boy long to live in the country, and it should 
make country children appreciate their great blessing in 
living so close to nature, and in having such abundant 
opportunities to study flowers, birds, and animals. The 
stimulation and help that this reading book and others of 
the series give should arouse the ambition of the teacher 
of the ungraded country school, raise the standard of 
such teaching, and make country children wide-awake, 
observant, and interesting. Many dull, sleepy eyes can 
be opened by reading this book, and the daily trudging 
with a dinner pail from the farm to the schoolhouse on 
the hill would be enlivened by the emulation of picking 
out new varieties of flowers and of catching bird notes. 

The book is simple and natural, and has withal such an 
air of intense reality that we can almost hear the 
motherly little Susie talking to her doll, and we can feel 
with the boys the breathless excitement of watching for 
a humming bird. 

It would do a world of good for some kind-hearted per- 
son to send a set of these books to the school of his native 
place, or the country, where he spends the summer. 


EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Albert H. 
“Smyth, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in the Philadelphia High School. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. 83 pp. 

Burke's ‘‘Letter to a Noble Lord” is presented in this 
volume of the “Standard English Classics” series as a 
study in literature, in biography, and in history. It is a 
masterpiece of English prose and of eloquence; it is the 
justification of a proud, broken-hearted statesman; it is 
a condemnation of the political and ethical fallacies of 
the French Revolution. The setting of the “Letter” is 
admirable. The introduction contains a concise appre- 
ciation of his style and an account of his life which traces 
his literary development and corrects the mis-statements 
of biographers. Burke’s attitude towards the French 
Revolution, his personality, and the history of the house 
of Russell are discussed separately. The notes are full of 
parallel references, and of valuable and interesting in- 
formation. 

HAROLD’S RAMBLES. By John W. Troeger, A. M., B. 
S. Vol. Il. in Nature Study Readers. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 155 pp. 

This series of books is intended to supply supplement- 
ary reading for pupils who have been two years or more 
at school. The object is to hasten the child’s familiarity 
with printed words by providing for home use books of 
the same grade of difficulty with the reader used in 
school. At the same time, the subject matter awakens 
the desire to know and to investigate, and the power of 
careful observation. ‘‘Harold’s Rambles,” in the simple, 
entertaining way of answers to a boy’s questions during 
walks about the country, tells about the common animals, 
birds, insects, trees, flowers, minerals, the clouds, and 
many other objects that come into the everyday life and 
thoughts of a child. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Charming Sally.” By James Otis. Price, $1.50,—“The King 
of the Golden River.” By John Ruskin, Price, 15 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“The American Girls’ Handy Book.” By Lina Beard and Adelia B. 
Reard.” Price, $2.00.—*The Boys of Fairport”? By Noah Brooks. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Six Young Hunters.”” By W. Gordon Parker. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

“Grace Malley.” Translated by Robert Machray. “The De- 
stroyer.” By Benjamin Swift. Price, $1.25, New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

“Goethe’s Egmont.’ Edited by Sylvester Primer. Price, 60 cents, 
—‘Lessing’s Nathan der Weise.’ With notes by George ©, Curme. 
_.\'Four-footed Americans.” By Mabel Osgood Wright. Price, 
$1.50.——**From Chaucer to Arnold.” By Andrew J. George. Price, 
81.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar.” By B. L. Gildersleeve and Gon- 
zalez Lodge. New York: Universitv Publishing Company. 

“The M.M.©.’ By Charlotte M. Vaile. Price, $1.00.—‘A Son@f 
the Revolution.” By E. 8. Brooks. Price, $1.50. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 

“First Lessons in French.” By Baptiste Méras and Sigmom M. 
Stern.—* First Lessons in German.’ By Sigmon M. Stern. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Religion of Babvlonia and Assyria.”’ By Morris Jastrow Jr. 


—Goethe’s Egmont.’”’ Edited by Max Winkler.—*‘Elements of 
the Differential and Integral Caleulus.”” By James M. Taylor. Price, 
of Psychology.” By Colin 8S. Buell. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 
‘The Young Bank Messenger.’ By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T Coates & Co. 
“Paychology.” By Dr. W. T. Harris. Price, $1.50,——"The Farth 
and Sky.” By Edward 8, Holden, Price, 28 cents. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 14, 15: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 14: Massachusetts School Super- 
intendents’ Association, Springfield, 


October 19-21: New York State Council of 
City and Village School Superintend- 
ents, Glens Falls, N. Y. ¢ 


October 20-22: Northeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 20-21: Pennsylvania State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Erie, Pa. 

October 20-21: Pennsylvania State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Erie, Pa. 


October'21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciatfon, Shelburn Falls, Mass. 

October 27-29: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 


October 28: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


October 28: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Holyoke, Mass. 

November 3 and 5: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
November 11: New England Association 

of School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 


December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 


December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teaehers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. Rev. John J. Lowell, at 
one time professor in Bates College, died 
September 22, 1898, at Wells, this state. 

This year, for the first time, the city of 
Bangor will maintain kindergartens as a 
regular branch of public school system. 
An order appropriating $1,000 has passed 
to carry on the work. Three schools will 
be established, under the management of 
Misses Nellie H. Brown, Addie Mansur. 
and Grace Glass. 

Bangor spends on schools about $60,000 
each year, and great progress has been 
made the last ten years, due largely to the 
intelligently-directed energy of Miss 
Snow, the superintendent. 

The North Yarmouth Academy, incor- 
porated in 1814 by the state of Massachu- 
setts, has opened its eighty-fifth year with 
exceptional promise, 

The freshman class at Bates Colle i 

ool at ethe 
lig has opened with fifty 
The attendance at 
Institute is large. Mr end 
nison are the two new teachers in East 
Corinth Academy. Brighton Academy 


The number of tickets for Fitchburg 
railroad Hoosac tunnel 
ber 8 is limited. Rate, $2.00, and on sale 
on and after October 5, at 260 Washington 
street and Union station, Boston wins 


has opened with seventy students, with 
Principal Spratt in charge. Educational 
work is lively all along the line through- 
out the state. 

Bowdoin College opened on September 
14 with seventy freshmen. The academic 
department now numbers 250. 

The colleges and normal schools of the 
state have opened their first term of the 
new year generally with increased num- 
bers of students, and with every prospect 
of a_ satisfactory and successful year’s 
work. Indeed, the increase of students in 
the colleges, universities, and normal 
schools of the whole country and in the 
academies and seminaries, as well, from 
year to year is a source of encouragement 
and congratulation. In 1872, in the col- 
leges and universities alone, there were 
eprolled 590 persons in the million. In 
1897 the number had risen to 1,216 in the 
million, although during this period the 
standard for admission had been raised to 
such an extent as to require an average of 
a year’s work more in preparation for the 
freshman class. Considering this ele- 
vated standard, it is safe to estimate the 
number in higher educational institutions 
measured by the standard of 1812 as three 
times as large in 1897 as twenty-five years 
before. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. President Tucker has 
called upon the student body to share the 
responsibility of preserving good order 
and wholesome discipline in the college. 
He has appointed one senior in each dor- 
mitory to whom he entrusts the organiza- 
tion of a hall committee to supervise the 
conduct of his dormitory, and the stu- 
dents have met and elected the members 
of said committees——The Dartmouth 
College faculty has voted to establish the 
Rufus T. Choate scholarship, having for 
its basis an average rank of ninety-two 
per cent. The scholarship is so named 
after Judge Choate, who was the first 
scholar to graduate from the college and 
reach the supreme bench. 

MANCHESTER. Frank S. Sutcliffe 
has been elected principal of the high 
school at $2,000 salary. He was for sev- 
eral years master of the Lincoln school. 

DOVER. Frank H. Pease, one of the 
leading principals in the city, has been 
chosen superintendent to succeed Mr. Fol- 
som, who has become state superin- 
tendent. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury College 
has entered upon its ninety-eighth year. 
The initial steps for its organization were 
taken in 1798. The faculty and trustees 
have begun their preparations for the ob- 
servance of the centennial. Indirectly the 
college is an offshoot from Yale. Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D. D., president of Yale 
visited Middlebury in 1798, and advised 
that the Addison county grammar school, 
the building for which was nearing com- 
pletion, should be developed into a college. 
Its principal, Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D. 
D., a Yale graduate, was made president. 
The remaining presidencies have been as 
follows: Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., 1810- 
1817; Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., 1818-1839; 
Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D. D., Iu.D, 
1840-1866; Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel, D. D.., 
1866-1873; Rev. Calvin B. Hulbert, D. D., 


1875-1880: Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D.. 
LL.D., 1880-1885; Rev. Ezra Brainerd, 
LL.D.. 1886. Dr. Hamlin now resides at 


Lexington, Mass. His presidency. he says, 
was “the oasis of his old age.’’ Under the 
leadership of President Brainerd, LL.D, 
the endowment has been doubled through 
the beneficence of Charles Starr; the 
range of studies has been expanded: 
chemical and biological laboratories have 
been added and equipped; elective courses 
offered: a gymnasium furnished with all 
needful apparatus; and electricity has 
been introduced into the library and read- 
ing room. A new library will be dedicated 
as a feature of the centennial, a legacy of 
$50,000 having been received from the late 
Egbert Starr of New York City. The plans 
have been prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Henry H. Vail, ’60. of New York. The 
library contains 22,500 volumes. Among 
the living graduates of Middlebury are 
Hon. Edward J. Phelps, ex-minister to 
England; President J. E. Rankin, D. D.. 
of Howard University. Washington; Rev. 
James L. Barton, D. D., secretary of the 
forefgn department of the American 
board; Rev. George W. Brooks of Ash- 
mont, Mass.; Rev. L. J. Phelps of Berkeley 
temple, Boston; President Brainerd and 
Professor Howard and Professor Bryant of 
its faculty, and its assistant librarian, Dr. 
Prentiss. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The free evening schools of 
the city began September 26, and will 
close on the second Friday in March. 
There are twenty-four of them now in full 
operation. Of these, twelve are element- 


“The night my house 
burned, several years ago, 
I was taken with short- 
ness of breath and pal- 
pitation of the heart,” 
writes Mrs. Susan C. 
Tulloh,of Sulphur Mines, 
Louisa Co., Va. ‘‘ These 
grew worse all the time, 
until a few months ago, 
when I commenced the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cines. Before that I could 
scarcely eat I 

1d not sleep at night, was not able to do any 
west, and get around the house. 
I had given up all hope of ever getting well 
ain; but I am well again, and I give Doctor — 


Pierce's medicines all the credit. 

“*I took the ‘Favorite Prescription,’ the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pellets.’"’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
medicine for women only. It cures all 
forms of female complaint—stops back 
and side-athe—allays the inflamma- 
tion which causes those dis- 
agreeable weakening drains on 
the system — pro- > | 
motes regularity of 
the feminine func- 
tions, and 
makes painful 
periods a thing 
of the past. & 

Dr. Pierce’s Gx 
Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery Ay 
is a medicine ¥ 
for the blood, 
liver, lungs, 
aud nerves. It/ 
cures all bron- ' 
chial and throat troubles, strengthens 
weak lungs, stops bleeding from the 
lungs, and builds up the entire system. 
It purifies the blood, stirs up a lazy liver, 
and soothes abused, crying nerves. 

Neither of these medicines contains 
any alcohol, whisky, sugar or syrup to 

reserve its properties, but both will 
eep perfectly in any climate. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. They keep the bowels open 
and regular. They do not gripe. 

When you ask a dealer for these nredi- 
cines—get what you ask for. Substitutes 
are not as geud. They are, at best, only 
imitations, and cannot imitate the cures 
wrought by the gevzine. 


ary, filled with new-comers to this coun- 
try, and their instruction must be largely 
personal. Last year there were 14,674 
pupils in the Boston evening schools, 
which does not include those who paid 
regular tuition. The evening schools of 
this year offers three-year courses in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Latin; two- 
year courses in bookkeeping, penmanship, 
and shorthand: and one-year in algebra, 
geometry, history, civil government, and 
American literature-——The revival of 
popular instruction in sight-reading of 
vocal music, which began in New York 
under Walter Damrosch, and was con- 
tinued in Boston under Mr. Coles, is to be 
continued in a class for children by Mrs. 
M. Mann of Boston training school of 
music. 

The annual meeting of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association will be he!d 
October 21 at Lorimer hall, Boston. Ex- 
cellent speakers have been engaged, and a 
fine programme will be presented. Mem- 
bers of women’s clubs will be specially in- 
terested in the paper ‘‘The Relation of 
Women’s Clubs to the Public Schools.” 
Professor Calkins of Wellesley will speak 
on ‘‘The New Psychology and Its Practical 
Application.” The meeting promises to be 
one of the best. 

Wellesley College has opened with a 
large entering class and a full board of ac- 
complished professors and teachers, and 
has every prospect of a successful year of 
study. There are about 200 freshwomen. 
Smith College is also full to overflowing. 
More than 900 young ladies arrived during 
the first week. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Charlotte D. 
Lawton has been elected ‘supervisor of 
music in the lower grammar and primary 
schools. 


PITTSFIELD. At a recent meeting of 
the school committee, on motion of Super- 
intendent Bouton, it was voted that the 
teachers, as far as possible, should intro- 
duce the new method of phonetic spelling 
into the public schools for the following 
words: Altho (although), thoro (thor- 
ough), thorofare (thoroughfare), thru 
(through), thruout (throughout), catalog 
(catalogue), prolog (prologue), decalog 
(decalogue), demagog (demagogue), peda- 
gog (pedagogue). These are the spellings 
adopted by the N. E. A. 

LYNN. At the regular meeting of the 
school committee recently held, the sala- 


It has been surnamed ‘The Beautiful,” 
the Deerfield valley, from time immemo- 
rial. The Fitchburg railroad Hoosac tun- 
nel excursion of 
through it. 


October 8 passes 


ries to be paid the teachers of the evening 
schools were announced, and reports from 
the various committees were received. 
The committee nominated Miss Ella 
Whiting for teacher of sewing, and Mrs. 
Nellie F. Libbey an assistant. The re- 
port was accepted and the recommenda- 
tions adopted. M. F. Goodrich’s salary in 
manual training school was fixed at $900. 

COLLEGE HILL. The entering class 
at Tufts College numbers 150. The 
classes are all large, and all the rooms in 
the dormitories have been engaged. 
Seventy new students have entered the 
medical department of the college. 

HOLYOKE. The new high school 
building, which has been in process of con- 
struction for nearly three years, was 
opened to the high school pupils on Sep- 
tember 6. The city has taken great pride 
in this great educational structure, and 
great is now the satisfaction among 
parents and pupils that they are enjoying 
its benefits. There are 576 pupils in the 
school. The building has cost the city 
about $250,000.——The Hampden county 
teachers’ convention will be held in the 
new high school building in Holyoke Oc- 
tober 28. The convention has not been 
held here for over twenty years. Princi- 
pal Nichols of Holyoke is president, and 
every effort will be used to make the meet- 
ing a success.——W. E. Judd, formerly 
principal of the high school, is a candidate 
for the state legislature. 

GREENFIELD. Miss Josephine Chute, 
a graduate from the first class of the Fitch- 
burg normal school, has been elected spe- 
cial teacher of drawing in the public 
schools of this town. 

MARLBORO. At a meeting of the 
school board recently held, R. F. Phelps 
was elected assistant teacher at manual 
training school. The schools are much 
overcrowded. The question of employing 
additional teachers is being discussed. 

NORTHAMPTON. Wallace B. Blan- 
din, for several years teacher of wood- 
turning and pattern-making in Cambridge 
training school, has accepted a position at 
the Northampton Institute for Deaf 
Mutes. He will be succeeded by Charles 


. J. Foskett of Neponset. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College 
opened its first term of the new year with 
about 100 freshmen. And this is quite as 
many as they desire, evidently, as a year 
ago they raised their standard for admis- 
sion for the purpose of reducing their 
number. 

NORTON. Wheaton Seminary has 
opened its first term of the new year with 
an able corps of teachers and every room 
designed for students occupied. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Frank A. Tibbets, for 
several years teacher of mathematics in 
Salem, Mass., commercial school, has re- 
signed to accept a position as teacher of 
the business course in the new high school 
in this city. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Trinity College opened 
September 28 with an entrance class of 
about thirty. Trinity sent nine men to 
the war, including one professor. All es- 
caped alive, and only one returned home 
to New York sick. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale opened theefirst 
term of the new year with large numbers 
and bright prospects. Plans have been 
perfected for a special course of study ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the teachers in 
the public schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The superintendent of 
schools has requested all the teachers of 
this metropolis to send him their photo- 
graphs without delay, to enable him to 
identify them on pay day.——Superintend- 
ent John Jasper reports 191,806 children in 
the schools Monday, September 12; 220,431 
as the entire enrollment for the first week: 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting (i- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, 0.. 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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11,674 on half time for lack of room; 3,547 
applicants absolutely rejected because 
there was no room. “With reference to 
the half-day classes,” said Mr. Jasper, 
“there is necessity for the continuance of 
such classes, but, from present prospects, 
the increase of school accommodations 
within the next eight months will very 
nearly remove such necessity. The num- 
ber of sittings reported, 227,656, does not 
include the new school buildings in which 
schools had not been fully organized. 
These schools, three in number, will afford 
accommodations for 6,900 pupils.”—— 
Judge Lacombe has signed an order re- 
straining the trustees of Amherst, Bow- 


doin, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Williams, 


Adelbert, Wabash, Yale, Columbia, the 
University of Rochester, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the University of Virginia, 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tution, and Western University from dis- 
posing of any money paid to them from 
the “alleged secret trust in, of, or concern- 
ing the residuary estate of” Daniel B. 
Fayerweather, until the final hearing of 
the suit brought against them and the exe- 
cutors of the will by Emma S. Fayer- 
weather and Mary W. Achiler. The 
amount involved is $2,995,000. 

ROCHESTER. The trustees of the 
University of Rochester decided a year 
ago to admit women students, and many 
applications from various parts of the 
country have been received, but now they 
have reversed their decision, and an- 
nounced that no women will be admitted 
until $1,000,000 is raised to defray the ex- 
penses of the necessary improvements on 
the college buildings. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. A Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter has been granted to Vassar Col- 
lege. This is the first chapter ever 
granted to an exclusively women’s col- 
lege. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Princeton University is 
151 years old. The first term of the 152d 
year opened September 8, with the largest 
freshman class in its history —375. 
A considerable number of men from other 
colleges entered for both undergraduate 
and graduate courses. The university’s 
attendance will exceed by at least 200 the 
number of students of any previous year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
An experiment is being tried at Bryn 
Mawr. The scheme is to provide an 


apartment house for the women of the fac- 
ulty. Each resident will have a sitting 
and a sleeping room, and will be served 
individually in her own room, in the style 
of English inns and lodgings. Outsiders 
will watch with interest the progress and 
results of this modification of American 
mode of living in one of our leading 
women’s colleges. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. Harris, commis- 
sioner of education, has issued volume I. 
of his report for 1896-97, and volume II. 
will soon appear. It is an elaborate and 
exhaustive volume of 1,136 pages, brim full 
of important and interesting matter per- 
taining to the history of education in this 
and other countries. It treats minutely of 
the work done the past year in America, 
and of the history of education in Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Norway and 
Denmark, Central Europe, and Greece. 
Gratifying progress is evident. There 
were enrolled in the schools and colleges 
of the United States, both public and 
private, during the year 1896-97 16,255,093 
pupils, being an increase of 257,896 over 
the preceding year. Of these, 14,742,077 
were in the public, and 1,513,016 in the 
private schools. Private schools have not 
been so fully attended as the year preced- 
ing, the decrease amounting to one and a 
quarter per cent. on the attendance. In 
twenty-seven years the enrollment in the 
common schools has increased from about 
seven and a half millions to fourteen and 
two-thirds millions. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. The examinations at 
the close of the first summer quarter at the 
West Virginia University are now about 
over. The number of students was about 
200, representing thirteen states and 
thirty-one West Virginia counties. 
Among the students were eighteen gradu- 
ates, ten seniors, twelve juniors, sixteen 
sophomores, twenty freshmen, twenty-two 
law students, ten engineering, forty-three 
special, four pre-medical, eight art, five 
music, eight commercial, and twenty-three 
preparatory. In addition to the regular 
work in all of the departments, special 


The Deerfield valley has donned its 
autumn habiliments of red and gold, and 
the Fitchburg railroad Hoosac tunnel ex- 
cursion of October 8 affords an excellent 


view of the finery. 


courses of lectures were given by Dr. Les- 
ter F. Ward of Washington (fifty-six lec- 
tures); President Butler of Colby Univer- 
sity (eight lectures); Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of 
Ann Arbor (six lectures); President B. 
Benjamin Andrews of Brown University 
(two lectures); Jane Addams of Chicago 
(eight lectures); Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
of Cambridge, Mass. (three lectures); and 
others of national reputation. Dr. Jerome 
Hall Raymond has been president of the 
West Virginia University for only one 
year, but he has already done great things 
for it. His high ideals, progressive spirit, 
and remarkable administrative force are 
felt in every department. It is expected 
san the attendance this year will reach 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The principals and teachers 
of the high schools of this city, at the an- 
nual meeting of Cook County High School 
Association, held September 25, gave Dr. 
Andrews, the new superintendent of 
schools, a formal and cordial welcome. 
He was introduced to the large audience 
by Mr. Nightingale, who made an appro- 
priate address. Dr. Andrews said that 
the only regret he had in the change he 
had made was that he would not be able 
to teach. —— The subject for discussion 
at the first meeting of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Training Club September 17 was 
“Construction Work.” Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. Dr. Andrews’ plan to 
teach Spanish in the public schools of Chi- 
cago because Spanish territory is to be- 
come American territory does not meet the 
approval of educators and editors. It is 
argued that we should now teach the Span- 
iards English, and bring them under the 
American influence as rapidly as possible. 
——The school management committee of 
the board of education has taken action 
which, if confirmed by the board, will re- 
sult in the decapitation of over thirty 
principals and an equal number of assist- 
ants in the night schools of this city. The 
order is as follows: ‘“‘No day school princi- 
pals or teachers be employed as night 
school principals or teachers, except when 
other suitable talent cannot be provided.” 
This innovation was vigorously opposed 
by Superintendent Andrews, but the com- 
mittee took this action with hardly a dis- 
senting voice. 

Dr. Andrews, the new superintendent 
of the public schools of Chicago, being 
interviewed on his arrival to enter upon 
his duties, expresed his opinion in regard 
to the leading features of his educational 
creed in part as follows: “I am in favor 
of spending no more money on grammar 
schools until there are plenty of primary 
schools, nor any more money for high 
schools until there are a full supply of 
grammar schools. I would not close any 
school, but, in all future expenditures, I 
believe the wants of the lowest grades 
should be met first.” As to employing 
women teachers: “I have no knowledge 
that the character of children is weakened 
by exclusive woman teaching. I do not 
believe it is true. I never would, under 
any circumstances, turn a woman teacher 
out to putin aman.” In regard to studies 
which some call fads: “I do not consider 
German, French, Latin, drawing, physical 
culture, and manual training fads. 1 
would not allow these studies to interfere 
with the elementary English studies in our 
public schools to be introduced at the 
proper time and place. Not only should 
Latin, German, and French be taught in 
the public schools, but Spanish as well. 
The impending annexations of several 
Spanish-speaking countries to the United 
States makes this a matter of great im- 
portance. I do not mean that the study of 
Spanish should be compulsory or univer- 
sal, but only that the pupils in the public 
schools who desire a knowledge of the lan- 
guage should have the opportunity to 
learn it. It need not be taught in every 
high school, but at centres, just as manual 
training and domestic science are taught.” 
As to the rights of the superintendent he 
said: “I think he should have great power, 
and be held responsible for the results of 
his management. If found incompetent, 
he should be dismissed at any time.’’———- 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintend- 
ent, has been appointed to supervise the 
teachers and course of study in the new 
domestic science branch of the board of 
education. 

The Democratic candidate for county 
superintendent of Cook county is E. G. 
Cooley, Ph.D., a graduate of the Chicago 
University, principal of the Legrange high 
school. Superintendent O. T. Bright, who 
has held the office since Mr. Lane’s promo- 
tion, will be the Republican candidate. 

Miss Kate McMahon, the Democratic 
nominee for county superintendent of 
schools, is the first woman to be so hon- 


ored in Lake county. She has been a 
teacher in the county for a longtime. She 
has served in the public schools of Lake 
_Forest fourteen years. Professor W. M. 
Marvin of Waukegan, who has served two 
terms as county superintendent, and was 
formerly the principal of the Lake Forest 
schools, is a candidate for re-election. 

ALTON. The school board controversy 
in regard to separate schools for the white 
and colored children is still paramount in 
public attention. Scores of petitions are 
being signed urging speedy action in the 
matter, and, if these are rejected, an in- 
dignation meeting will be called asking the 
nine aldermen to resign. 


IOWA. 


MOUNT VERNON. Cornell College 
opened its new year with special exercises 
in the commodious college auditorium Sep- 
tember 14. Vice-President James E. Har- 
lan delivered an address to the students, 
after which President William F. King in- 
troduced the student body to the new 
teachers. 

DES MOINES. Ex-Governor Drake 
has recently given Drake University $26,- 
000, making his total gift to the institution 
$100,000. 

INDIANA. 

TERRE HAUTE. The war between the 
state and non-state institutions still rages. 
The presidents of the non-state institu- 
tions, by which is meant the so-called de- 
nominational colleges, are preparing to re- 
new the fight before the legislature for a 
share of the support given by the state to 
the three institutions, the state normal 
school, the Indiana University, and the 
Purdue University. 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. President James B. An- 
gell arrived at Ann Arbor September 24, 
and was greeted heartily by the students. 
Twenty professors were also present to 
welcome back to the university their 
president and former minister to Turkey. 
A reception was held in the evening. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, VIRGIL G, CURTIS, St. Paul. 

The death of General George C. Smith at 
his home in St. Paul August 2 was the oc- 
casion of profound sorrow among the edu- 
cators of the state. General Smith served 
with distinction in the Civil War, and has 
been for thirty years one of the most faith- 
ful and devoted workers in the cause of 
education that the city has ever known. 
He was a true man, and was loved and 
honored by all who knew him. 

Professor J. D. Bond, former teacher of 
penmanship in the St. Paul schools, has 
been appointed to the principalship of the 
Madison school, a position which has been 

‘held by General Smith for the past twenty 
years. 

Professor C. H. Congden has resigned 
his position as supervisor of music in St. 
Paul. He has won an enviable reputation 
as a musical instructor and conductor of 
choruses, 

Professor O. E. McFaden, who has for 
several years occupied a similar position in 
the public schools of Minneapolis, has also 
left the teaching profession. 

Superintendent James H. Lewis enters 
upon his twenty-first year of service as 
superintendent of the schools of Hastings. 
Few men can boast of a longer or a better 
record than Superintendent Lewis. 

Miss Della Long of St. Paul wil! take 
charge of the teachers’ training school at 
Helena, Mon., for the coming year. Her 
younger sister, Miss Olive Long, is a very 
successful model teacher in the training 
school in St. Paul. 

County Superintendent J. Q. Mackintosh 
of Washington county is publishing in the 


Write J. R. Watson, general passenger 
agent of the Fitchburg railroad, for par- 
ticulars of the Hoosac tunnel excursion of 
October 8. 


Pointer y 


Planetary Pencil 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


THe 


MIEMOR 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! 
Invaluable to Educators! WRITE US. 
NATIONAL PUBL’G CO., St. Paul, Minn, 


columns of the Stillwater papers an inter- . 


esting history of the rural schools of the 
county, illustrated by photgraphs of the 
school buildings taken by the superintend- 
ent while on his visits of inspection. 

NORTHFIELD. Carleton College has 
opened with the largest enrollment in its 
history. Miss Martha S. Chase of Oberlin 
is assistant teacher of English literature. 
There will be two physical instructors this 
year, Charles T. Tinker for the boys, and 
Miss Gertrude T. Hill for the girls. A. N. 
Farmer and J. M. McConnell will teach in 
the academy and finish their college 
courses. 

SHAKOPEE. Superintendent A. L. Me- 
Bee will have the following corps of 
teachers this year: Mrs. Baker, assistant 
in high school; Miss Custer, seventh and 
eighth grades; Miss McLeod, fifth and 
sixth grades; Miss Pierce, third and 
fourth grades; Miss McGrade, first and 
second grades. They are anticipating a 
most prosperous year’s work. 

The Southern Minnesota College at Aus- 
tin has started a law college in connection 
with its other departments. 

C. W. Jackson from Britton, N. D., will 
be at Bird Island this year. 

R. B. MacLean, formerly at Appleton, 
will go to Prescott, Wis., next year. 

Superintendent McD. Williams, lately of 
Kasson, has moved to Claremont to engage 
in banking; the good people of the county 
have nominated him for county superin- 
tendent, and will have an able officer if 
they elect him. 

The Minneapolis high schools having 
withdrawn from the state list, will not ob- 
tain the $400 state aid, but will charge tui- 
tion to all pupils outside the city; they 
will thus obtain more money, and will be 
free from the university espionage. 

From all parts of the state come reports 
of largely-increased enrollment and urgent 
need for larger quarters. 

The state superintendent, W. W. Pen- 
dergast, reports the following high schools 
as worthy of the $500 appropriation for 
giving special instruction in the common 
branches to those intending to teach: 
Chatfield, Hastings Red Wing, Spring 
Valley, Luvirne, St. Paul. 

At its last meeting the state examining 
board that passes upon applications for 
professional state certificates recom- 
mended the state superintendent to issue 
the following: to college graduates, upon 
their diplomas without examination but 
successful experience required in this 
state, for life, 9; for five years, 15; for two 
years, 17; for one year, 1; on examination, 
for life, 2; for five years, 5; for two years, 
1. No professional state certificate is is- 
sued to any one who has not taught at 
least one year in Minnesota. The board 
refused to recommend certificates to sev- 
eral candidates on the ground that the in- 
stitutions from which they had graduated 
did not have entrance and graduation re- 
quirements equal to those of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


(Continued on page 230.) 


Samples for stamps. 
Cc. B. KELLEY, 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


Report Cards 
School Blanks ons 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Mc- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2.00 4 doz., single copy 25c. 
(Order enough for class use.) * Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “ per cent.” system of grad- 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, lc. each). Sample 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, 0. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
round principle, that where a method aiins to regulate 
fhe modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 4 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression,are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have | Nc the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. ; 
Specimen copy of Zxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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WISCONSIN. 


HUDSON. Miss M. Louise Williams 
has been elected assistant principal in the 
high school of this city. Miss Williams 
was graduated from Smith College. 


KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND. Ashland will occupy its 
spacious new school building for the first 
time in October; Paris is completing a 
wing to the high school; Georgetown is 
also completing a four-room wing; Day- 
ton adds a new building; Louisville will 
have two new modern buildings, and 
Paducah one, and Owensboro one, and thus 
the growth of the public schools idea is 
making increased accommodations neces- 
sary all over the state. 

Professor T. M. Goodnight, formerly 
chief clerk to State Superintendent 
Thompson, and an educator of rare 
ability, takes charge of Carroll Seminary. 

President Davidson of Georgetown Col- 
lege has resigned, and Professor Yager is 
acting president until a successor can be 
selected. 


MINNESOTA. 


The state normal board elected Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Weld of Stillwater to the 
presidency of Winona, and he accepted 
and handed in his resignation at Still- 
water, where Superintendent J. A. Van- 
dike of Wabasha was chosen his successor, 
A few days after Mr. Weld resigned the 
normal school presidency, and was re- 
instated at Stillwater at an increased 
salary equal to that he would have re- 
ceived from the normal position. Super- 
intendent Vandike had signed no contract 
with the Stillwater board, but very gener- 
ously released them from their offer of the 
superintendency to him. 

State Superintendent W. W. Pendergast 
has officially announced that he will not 
be a candidate for appointment again; he 
rightly feels that he has given years 
enough to the publie in service, for he has 
been either teacher, county superintend- 
ent, or state superintendent for lo! these 
many years. Principal John N. Greer of 
the Minneapolis Central high school has 
been suggested for the place. 

The St. Paul and Minneapolis bcards of 
trade are wasting their time discussing the 
teaching of Spanish in the public’ schools 
of those cities; they have become An- 
drewsized. 

From all parts of the state come the re- 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


ports of over-crowded schools; in many 
of the larger cities they are having halt- 
day sessions for the first-year pupils. 

Minneapolis will not be able again this 
year to have night schools because of the 
financial stress of the board. They can- 
not even take care of the day schools be- 
cause of lack of buildings. 

Atwater has just dedicated a $10,000 new 
school building. Many of the county 
superintendents have been renomi- 
nated during the past two weeks. 

The good people of Winona are pushing 
their superintendent, J. A. Tormey, for 
president of the normal. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Democratic primary is over, and we 
shall have for state superintendent John 
J. MeMahon, who has been for the past 
year adjunct professor of English in the 
South Carolina College. Mr. McMahon’s 
election is generally pleasing to the educa- 
tors of the state. He is a man of ability 
and energy, and though yet untried in 
work anything like so responsible, he gives 
fair promise of doing much for the educa- 
tional interests of the state. 

The State Institute has just closed a two 
weeks’ session, which has been both pleas- 
ant and profitable. Mr. Hughes clearly 
demonstrated himself to be one of the 
ablest of institute conductors, as well as 
one of the most versatile and inspiring 
school men. Among the instructors espe- 
cially prominent were Superintendents W. 
H. Hand of Chester, Frank Evans of Spar- 
tanburg, S. H. Edmunds of Sumter. D. D. 
Wallace, formerly of Bamberg, shows the 
marks of a building tower of intellectual 
strength. His presentations of the subject 
of history were among the ablest of the 
session. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The candidates 
most prominent to succeed President Kel- 
logg, who has resigned his position of 
president of the University of California, 
are Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Daniel Colt Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins, and Edmund J. James of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mr. O’Conner, one of the long-time 


The rate for the Fitchburg railroad 
Hcoosac tunnel excursion of October 8 is 
only $2.00, as heretofore. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


With the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are better 
prepared than ever before to work for the interests of our members. 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge there, comes to us 
with a ripe experience and personal knowledge of school affairs 
and officials. We cordially recommend her to teachers and super- 


intendents. 


\ K have at this time: very many calls for teachers of all 


grades. 


If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 


We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 


the year. 


Our method of making personal recommendations to 


Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of this 
agency to our members. We never notify candidates of vacancies 
unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 
leachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. 


No charge to school officers for 


circulars free. 


service rendered. Forms and 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
LARKIN beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication, 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN EDUCATION, Sept. 2d. 


grammar principals of San Francisco, has 
the principalship of the new Mission-street 
high school of that city. 

MAYFIELD. Mrs. Edward Barrow has 
decided to build a large studio for the 
classes in art in the Stanford University. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The freshman class in the 
Unive sity of Washington numbersnearly 
100. Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., is 
the new president. His enthusiasm is in- 
spirirg, and has already permeated every 
depar' ment of the institution. It is be- 
lieved that the present year will mark the 
beginning of a new era of usefulness for 
the State University. 


OREGON. 


Professor J. W. Johnson, late president 
of the University of Oregon, whose death 
is announced, did not know the alphabet 
when he was ten years old. Yet he pre- 
pared himself for college, and worked his 
way through Yale, in due time, ranking 
fifth in his class of 100 as a scholar. 


HAWAII. 


Colonel F. W. Parker of the Cook county 
normal school has been in Honolulu en- 
gaged by the government to deliver lec- 


tures upon pedagogy to the 300 teachers 
employed in the public schools of that 
country. On his return, in speaking of the 


. educational needs of this people to fit them 


to become good citizens of the United 
States, he said: ‘“‘They must have a thor- 
ough-going education. I don’t mean an 
education after the old-fashioned New 
England type, for that has signally failed 
among them. They need an education 
fitted to their environment and adapted tv 
draw out their best native qualities. T\ 
my mind, they need an education whicl 
centres around manual training and the 
mechanical arts. The system should also 
include agricultural schools, that will in- 
culeate correct principles of scientific hus- 
bandry. The agricultural and industria] 
features should be permanently combined 
with the entire system of education.” 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Illustrated Studies of Birds. 


By Annie B. Parker, who knows 
birds, and how to help others to 
know them. 


Art Studies. For Crass Usr. 


A brilliant series by Mrs, Rydings- 
vard, who has no superior in this 
line of work. 


Architecture. 


The best articles ever published 
on this subject for school use. 


College English. 


A notable series of studies of the 
classics required for admission 
to college by expert secondary 
teachers. 


Earl Barnes, 
Dr. T. M. Balliet, 

Richard G. Boone, 
Wilbur F. Gordy, 
A. M. Hammers, 
Cora Sherman, 


UBSCRIBE NOW for the . . . 


Journal of Education. 


05) ee ause new subscribers will receive-all the numbers from 
the time their orders’ reach us ( provided mention 

is made of this offer) until the first of January, FREE, and a 

Sull year’s subscription to January, 1900, ALL FOR $2.50. 


‘THE Jovurnar hasa feast of good things to offer its subscribers during 
the coming year. It will continue to be what it has been for nearly 
a quarter of a century, d professional journal in the highest sense, an 
educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. 
We can only mention a few of the most prominent features : — 


SOME PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, 


Geo. H. Martin, 


Mary R. 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, 


And hundreds of others, will contribute to the JouRNAL 
during the coming year. 


Weekly: $2.50 a Year. 


Studies on American [laster- 
pieces. — ILLUSTRATED. 


A valuable series by well-known 
writers. 


Animal Studies. — ILLusrrarep. 


A delightful series of articles on 
animals, domestic and foreign. 


Holiday Facts and Fancies. 


A charming series by Pamela 
McArthur Cole. 


Educational Masters and 
Masterpieces. 


Mr. Winship’s best work in bio 
graphical studies. 


Clarence Moores Weed, 
]. M. Greenwood, 
A. W. Edson, 
Sarah L. Arnold 
Davis, Dr. Mara L. Pratt, 
Will S. Monroe, 


Henry Sabin, 


and be convinced of its merits. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will 
be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of, 
the birthdays of noted men, and all school holidays. A frequent pictorial supple- 
ment will be given with the JouRNAL, as during the past year. 

If you have never used the JouRNAL, give it a trial during the coming year 


Subscription rates : $1.00 for five months; $2.00 a year in clubs of three or 
more to one P. O. address ; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. Three weeks free. 


EMEMBER our Special Offer to New Subscribers : Balance of this year FREER, 
and a full Year’s Subscription to January, 1900, for $2.50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. | 


Publisher. Price, 
y Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $1.50 
The American Girls’ Handy Book... Lin: Bear sharies Scribner's Sons, N. ‘00 
n ¢ é .. Ling eard. arles Se ar’s Sons, } y 
rome 8 Latin Grammar.......... and Lodge, University Publishing Co ,N. Y. sess 
as on of the Brooks. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Meras and Stern, Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. —— 
‘he Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.............. Jastrow, Jr. Ginn & Co., Boston, —_—- 
Alger, Jr. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


N guess-work enters into the operations of this agency. We make mistakes sometimes, both ways, — teacher} 
succeeding-where we were doubtful and said so; teachers failing where we were contident and said so. Bus 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


MISCELLANY. REE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’§7. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
‘ . i Wonderland "98 can now not only be sup- 
ray composition: plied to those unable to secure the 
aioe a “ up and dignifie d in their | but also to others. It is entirely different, 
with ike to has a chapter on The Agricultural North- 
iis and rags. They cry if they see | west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
a cow in the distance and are afraid of | tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
guns. They stay at home all the time and | ten especially for teachers; another on 
zo to church on Sundays. They are al- | Ajaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 

sick. They are always funny and | Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
making fun of boy’s hands and they say, | schools. The book has a high art cover, 
how dirty! They can’t play marbles. I] designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
pity them poor things. They make fun of | fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
boys and then turn around and love them. | The Northern Pacific railway will send 
I don t believe they ever kill a cat or any- | the book and a_ revised folder map of 
thing. They look out at night and say, | Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
ain’t the moon lovely. There is one thing | cents in stamps, or postal order. Send 
I have not told and that is they always | to Charles 8S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. 
know their lessons bettern boys.”—Phila- | Paul, Minn. Write address plainly, and 


The last Hoosac tunnel excursion of the 
season is scheduled to leave Boston Octo- 
ber 8. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


delphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 


state where you saw the advertisement. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


their children while teething with perfect Paper. Post-office. 
success, It soothes the child, softens the | AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
ums, alls é i i ic American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
pains, cures wind colic, American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
regulates the ' o0wels, and is the best | Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising | Education. Mass. 
i : Educational Journal ..........++ Toronto, Can, 
from teething oF other causes, and is for Educ ational News...... 06+... +60. Newark, Del. 
sale by druggists in every part of the | Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- | Florida School nen. oa: ++ eres Fla. 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents Interstate Review. ........ .....Danville, Il. 
a bottle. lowa Normal Monthly... ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Binghamton, N.Y. 
Teacher—‘You should not say, ‘We | Kindergarten Review ........... Springtield, Mass. 
shall get the best of Spain.’ Sav. ‘We | Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
shall get the } Snain’” Midland Des Moines, Ia. 
shall get the better of Spain. Missouri School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Commodore—‘‘But we ought to get the | Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
thi Ohio Educational Monthly. .....Columbus, Ohio. 
best of everything. Puck. Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,...........--++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. 
Primary New York, N.Y. 
? Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
At the End of Your Journey you will find Syracuse, N.Y. 
it a great convenience to go right over to School Education............-+++ Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il. 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., Southern Schools. ............++ Lexington, Ky. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N. Y. 
Central for shopping and theatres. Teachers’ World.............+++- New York, N. Y, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree Texas School Journal........... ian. Texas. 
Rooms 1.00 per Day and Upwards. Western School Journal......... opeka, Kansas 
» isconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 


The Great Historical Review, 


= CURRENT HISTORY 


Established 1890. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


A querterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes Fully 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
carefully prepared, accurate, and at the 
same time fully illustrated 


THE WAR 


be found as in Current History. 
No American should be without it. 


‘*Exactly the magazine that the busy man or 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 


informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs.”—Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaencyp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


Mw . Introduces to Colle 
ERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY “aca Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess &, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Manage 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, "°° Pisce 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, LOWA. 


SYRACUSE ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.-M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

y — Kindergarten ; Primary (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, &th 
Ww anted, Teachers —grade); Principals (Ward Village, District, High School) ; Special, of braving, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satistaction. graduates wanted. 


qa ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. Long distance telephone. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

K CHE for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

$ Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. our teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i If \in search of eifher, you may find 
| | it to your advantage to write us fully 


_| in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb., Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SouTH- 


The South and W es WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


4 W i n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO, WM. F. JARVIS, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | K e] log g ’s> Bureau 
ee SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
_— Established in 1889, 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 


=? A New England teachers wanted. 
TEAC LE RS’ ABI GENCY H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
American and Foreign ‘Teachers, Professors, and No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
and renting of school property. 
Establiished 18r0. -RIERE OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
eth St.) Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
150 FIFTH AVE, (corn NEW YORK CITY. ations have weight with school officials. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2iat Vear.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
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Riverside School Library 


A Series oF BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE, CAREFULLY CHOSEN, 
THOROUGHLY EDITED, CLEARLY PRINTED, Anp 
DURABLY BOUND IN HALF LEATHER. 


Prepared with special regard for American Schools, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Illustrations. 


Prices, 50, 60, and 70 cents, 7/¢/, postpaid. 


The plan of the Riverside School Library and the 
character of the type, paper, and binding are admi- 
rable. I can only repeat what I have often said to 
you, my hearty appreciation Of the work you are 
doing in making good books accessible.—D. C. 
Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A descriptive circular, with table of contents of each volume and testimonials from prominent 


educators, will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


titles from this set. —F. M. Crunden, /ibrarian 
of Public Library, St. Lowis, Mo. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


We have the entire set of the Riverside Schoo) 
Library, and have found itvery satisfactory. .. . 
Since the issue of the first volume, an order has sel- 
dom left the library which did not include some 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


e New Yorke 
eee Boston, Maes. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. 


By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. 


WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 


advance over the older grammars and lesson books.”’— 
“It is the best beginner’s book in print.” 
— “It wil 


enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” 


EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying 


BOSTOR NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 19th St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave, 


Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch 8t. 


Parker’s Golden Rules 
Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 
Ornamental, Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Society, Club, Lodge, and family of ctlture should 
possess one. Send for circulars to 

BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Little Artist. 


By MARION MACKENZIE. 
With an Introduction by CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM. 


THE ‘LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the Kindergarten, the Connecting 
It is a simple, practical bookof Water Color Work, 
and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are 
the exact reproduction of their water color originals. 

To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons, given in simple, natural order, seems 
The *‘ Little Artist ’’ meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, com- 


Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School. 


of absolute necessity. 
bined with correctness and attractiveness. 


Size, 12x 14. 


composed by Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON, 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA. 


NEW YORK, 


Price, 75 cents. 
BOUT October 1st we shall publish a charming book called ‘*‘ NATURE’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN,” 


Postage, 15 cents. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
enuces of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education, 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 

LIFE AND SERVICES 

of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


By S. S. Laurir. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,’ as Michelet calls him, 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Cloth. 


Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


By Herserr Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 
THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tnompson. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


275 pp. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers 


Clear. Concise. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

- All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

». Movements toward Confederation. 

" 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


( 
Admirable 
Features | 


unt 


~ 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S °‘ Historical ' Outline ‘ Manual. 


Comprehensive. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street, 


As the oak from 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 
Sree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents, 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. B 
Contains an Outline of Historical 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. 
15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Mary Blake, 
tudy from the 
Price, 


Gem Pocket Pronouncing 


Dictionary 


Of the English Language. Bound in full flex- 
ible leather, red edges, 75 cents. 


Size, 37% x 234 inches, %,inch in thickness. Weight, 
3144 ounces. Comprises 608 pages, printed in clear, 
distinct new type, on Bible paper, that, while thin 
as tissue, is absolutely opaque. Contains 25,000 
words. Gives full definition and pronunciation of 
each word. 


Principles and Methods 
of Literary Criticism. 


By LORENZO SEARS, author of “ The Occa- 
sional Address,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pur CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU. Specta/ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SOHCUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BREIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BEOKWITH. 


QtaTs NORMAL SOHOOL 
For bot 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 
sexes. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WILnsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TALES FROM 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


x 


Boards, Illustrated. . 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ diterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


x 
x 
: 
x 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the = 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. L yi 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, # 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
x 
: 
: 


Price, 40 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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